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Goods and Chattels 


Tuomas PEreny was for many years the public 
auctioneer of Eltry, and a rare bird in his chosen 
field until his back became bent like a gnarled 
spruce and younger men stepped into his shoes. 
A fine figure of a man he was when he walked 
the street, and as necessary to the setting of the 
village as the town pump. He had a merry blue 
eye, an unsuccessful nose, and a generous, wide- 
lipped mouth. He was one who made a fine art 
of his calling and took as much interest in the 
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articles he put up for sale as though they had 
been his own tender children. Thomas Peteny 
was the sole auctioneer that ever I knew who 
was not ruthless but religious. He was forever 
attending auctions early and wandering about 
among the objects, touching and looking at 
them and sizing up their possibilities. “Getting 
acquainted,” he would say, “with all their 
quirks”; and when his hammer struck the block, 
in spite of its heartiness, his appraisal of the 
things he auctioned off was never cheap. Once, 
in confidence, he told me that before every 
auction he spent hours on his knees. 

He lived in a little low-raftered house, full of 
odds and ends left over from various auctions 
that no one else could be persuaded to buy. 
Years before he had been a sailor and taken 
many long voyages. ‘Never can tell what one 
may be able to do with driftwood,” said he, 
“nor what kind of flames will spring out of it. 
Everything has a soul,” said he, “and battered 
bodies often the freshest ones. There are kegs 
and barrels that float up out of the sea with 
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strange things in them. Treasures—aye—treas- 
ures. Did you ever look over roof tops and see 
what the wind brings?”’ And then he would 
smoke his pipe and tell stories. 

Those looking through the diamond-paned 
windows of his small house where he often 
worked until late at night would have seen a 
strange sight. He would putter and tinker with 
a chair or a sofa until I’ll swear it almost took 
on a personality. If it was ashort, soft sofa ora 
squat chair he would address it as “‘Madame”’; 
if it was a lanky highboy or a learned looking 
desk, it was “Sir.” How carefully he handled 
the things, rubbing and furbishing their worn 
sides, mending rents in their upholstery or 
steadying their feet. “Poor bits, poor bits,” he 
would say, gazing at them as sympathetically 
as though they had been beggars or outcasts. 
He talked a lot to himself, did Thomas Peteny. 
Well, the upshot of the matter was that every- 
thing he handled seemed to win a personality, 
and his little house took on a prosperous air 
from the fine old things he had collected. 
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Then all at once he decided to take a voyage. 
Whether it was that he was an aging man and 
hadn’t bustled enough on his own account, or 
whether the town grew fickle, he began to be 
supplanted by one Robert Marmion. And he 
took this very hard, did Thomas Peteny. He 
went off on a ship that was going to far parts 
of the world. But before his departure two 
dozen or more of the old pieces he cherished so 
fondly were loaded aboard—or handed on 
board, you might say, as though they’d been 
his relatives—by the men who were assisting 
him. And he stood close beside them when he 
sailed, looking for all the world as though he 
were about to conduct an auction on shipboard. 
And off he went. The sea is a mighty soother 
when the universe and your own niche in it 
have gone back on you. 

It was nigh a year when one of our townsfolk 
who had been to the nearest port, said Thomas 
Peteny was come home in a great fine ship— 
“but not alone,” he added with a wink; “he’s 


got lots of companions.” The day the coach 
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brought him and his retainers home was a 
circumstance. Such a body of them! Where he 
picked up the poor folks and how he persuaded 
them to come with him, nobody knew. And 
imagine the surprise when we heard he intended 
to auction them off as if they had been rabbits. 
Except that in looks they answered to the de- 
scription. They were as odd a lot of junk as the 
household goods collected for a sale, some of 
them with bent backs and crooked spines and 
no smile on their lips, and sway-backed like an 
_old table or sofa, and some squat and determined 
like a chest or a churn that has sat too long in 
one place. One old lady looked for all the world 
like a worn-out spinning wheel. Few of them 
had any beauty. But there were several with a 
genteel dignity that refined them to their very 
bones. The clothes—or rags, I should say—that 
they had on were as well worn as their bodies. 

Mrs. Lavely Becker said it was the slave 
trade, and they must have Negro blood, and 
she wondered the Town Council didn’t take it 
up with Thomas Peteny. But the Town Council 
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took matters into its hands instead, and said 
they were not going to attack and lock up a 
jolly old man who had never done them any 
harm—especially as he lodged and fed the folks 
in his own house. 

The Council met him one evening over a 
bottle of Madeira: ‘Look here, Peteny,” they 
said, “where did you get these people?” 

“From folks that didn’t want them,” mur- 
mured Thomas Peteny, “‘I come back with more 
than I took away. These have souls. I found 
greater things in strange corners of the East. 
Dived into its secrets.” 

“Do you think it’s right and just to do what 
you are doing?” continued the Council. ‘Shall 
we have the parson over?’”’ 

The old auctioneer looked bewildered. 

“But they needed homes,” he said, “they 
needed someone to look after them. I just had 
to get them.” 

“Tables and chairs are a somewhat different 
proposition from folks,” grumbled Deacon 
Bradley. 
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“They’ve got to have good homes,” said 
Thomas Peteny firmly, “otherwise they’ll be 
trampled on. I’ve done no wrong.”’ 

“Look-ee,”’ says the Deacon, “what do you 
propose to do with the money for which you’ve 
bargained their immortal souls? Answer me 
that, Thomas Peteny.” 

“There'll be no money,” says Thomas Peteny, 
looking him as square in the eyes as though 
he’d driven a nail there. ‘The people that take 
them will guarantee them a job and pay them 
wages.” 

The oddest thing about the whole circum- 
stance was that, on the day of the auction, the: 
folks looked rather eager and pleased than not 
to know they were going to be placed at last. 
They were assembled in the Court House, but 
there was a carpet on the floor, and when conver- 
sation dragged, the Dorcas Society passed 
around coffee and cookies. The majority of 
those Thomas Peteny had brought across the 
great deep were not young enough to do extra 
heavy work. But as auctioneer Mr. Peteny was 
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in his best fettle. He described all the kinks in 
the characters of those men and women as if he 
were taking account of their souls: 

“Here’s a stiff back for clerical work,” he 
would say, “and a hand that looks small but 
is apt at grasping a quill pen.” He pointed to a 
stately gray-haired man. “And this hand and 
this back,” he’d say, patting another and 
younger man, “were meant for long evenings 
under the lamp, putting together fine bits of 
gold. Jewelers’ fingers, upon my word.” 

After a minute he beckoned to a tiny, dumpy 
old woman, who had a figure like a bag tied in 
the middle by a string. For all the world like a 
rocker she was, and folk burst out laughing be- 
hind their hands. ‘A cushion in a hard world,” 
said he, “all the comforts of home put up in 
little” —and the old woman nodded. One of 
the citizens that had a houseful of children and 
a fretful wife took her, by the by. 

Well, Peteny got all but one placed before 
the day was over, and farmed out with their new 


masters and mistresses. When he stopped for a 
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last drink, there was only one young girl left 
sitting on the block, her hands clasped about 
her knees, a blue apron tied about her waist, 
and the oddest patched clothes on her back, 
which was slightly deformed; and her face had 
a sorrowful and wistful expression, like a delicate 
thing that has early been dimmed by coarse 
hands rubbing it. “Too doleful,”’ said the house- 
wives, and passed her by. 

At long last up came Mrs. Casimere and spied 
her limp hands and the long, fine fingers of them. 
She walked right up to the girl and spoke very 
plainly: “Can you take care of fine, nice things?” 
she said. 

As if you’d shaken her awake that girl’s head 
lifted and her eyes gleamed: “Yes,” she an- 
swered clearly. 

It ended by Mrs. Casimere’s taking her at 
ten dollars the month. She was the richest 
woman in town, and people chuckled at her 
having a raw, green girl, out of the poorhouse, 
most likely, to tend her choice belongings. 
She was the envy of the countryside for the 
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house plenishing she had. She’d inherited a 
solid mahogany sideboard that cluttered up one 
side of a room, and highboys that took a polish 
that you could see yourself in clear across the 
floor. Her chairs were Chippendale and Duncan 
Phyffe; her deep-drawered chests smelt of cedar 
and had carved figures on their sides. And once 
a month a supply of china and glass came out of 
her cupboards that would have set the dames 
of to-day dancing and prancing. There was a full 
dinner set of old Nankin, tureen and all; there 
were Lowestoft bottles; there were pieces of 
Slipware china; there was the finest of fine 
Wedgwood, and a glass centerpiece with six 
little vases in it that held roses on state oc- 
casions. 

“Not long she’ll have her pretties,” everyone 
thought. But though they invented errands to 
go and call at the house they never caught the 
new girl—Lucy, Mrs. Casimere had christened 
her—idle for a minute, nor did she break or 
injure a single piece. She did housework as you 
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would have gathered flowers or embroidered 
silk. She moved and dusted console and butter- 
fly tables as if they had been delicate old ladies 
taken for an airing. She wiped and washed 
china as though she were bathing new-born 
infants. She beat Oriental rugs as you would 
whip cream—always with a curious, searching 
look. Mrs. Casimere often found her singing 
at her work—a curious, soft ditty like a call; and 
that was annoying. But the girl’s strange looks 
and ways and her knowledge of house and dairy 
won her mistress over. She gave her good, de- 
cent gowns and a warm cloak, and even began 
to put money in the bank for her—for she was 
a lone woman. It was a grievance to Mrs. Casi- 
mere that Lucy would go nowhere save when 
her mistress drove miles into the country to buy 
some new treasure and took her along to hold 
the horse. Maybe it was because strangers al- 
ways looked so curiously at Lucy because of the 
little lump on her back. A faint color had begun 
to flare up in her cheeks, and sometimes it 
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seemed as if you could peer into her spiritual 
body. ‘‘Ever ready to flit,” said the old gran- 
nies and Peters; “ever ready to flit.” 

It was mid-March when Mrs. Casimere took 
to her bed with a cold. She was a proud woman 
and difficult to please, so it’s doubtful if any 
neighbor would have asked to nurse her out of 
preference, even had she asked them. There 
was a strong right arm, frail as it was, stretched 
out over her all the time—and that arm was 
Lucy’s! Such broths and desserts as the girl 
made! And it was a funny whimsy of her mis- 
tress’s, during thatillness, that such nourishment 
as she could take must all be served up to her 
on the best china. Even Dr. Grindle laughed 
one day when he saw the piece of flowered china 
Lucy brought up filled with custard. “You 
place great faith in your handmaid, madam,” 
he said to her. “I do,” said Mrs. Casimere very 
defiantly. “She looks fragile, don’t break her,” 
said he as he bade her good-morning. 

Mrs. Casimere pretended not to be worried. 


But that night, to make sure that Lucy was 
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sleeping soundly, she called across the cold hall 
to the wing in which the girl lodged: ‘“‘Lucy, 
fetch me an extra shawl.” There was no answer. 
Lucy must be asleep. So that determined old 
lady, her mistress, stepped across the hall. No 
Lucy lay upon the bed or drowsed in the chair. 
But after a minute Mrs. Casimere’s eyes rested 
on an exquisite blue vase, like an urn of some 
old transparent ware, unfamiliar to her. By 
Lucy’s rocking chair it stood, and had evidently 
been purchased recently. It was full of lavender, 
rose leaves, myrrh, or something that gave forth 
a sweet, sweet odor. Mrs. Casimere forgot to be 
chilled. She forgot to faint. She gaped. It seemed 
as if she were looking at something sacred. 
“The child bought it for a keepsake,” she mut- 
tered. 

But where was Lucy? Back to bed she stole 
and called her again. In a few minutes she heard 
the familiar feet come pattering. But she did not 
ask her about the treasure. Mrs. Casimere was 
a grand old woman, after all, and merely said 
that she must have a hot drink. She was cosseted 
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and tended and tucked up as if she had been a 
flower in a jar; and no harm came of the episode. 
Her neighbors and kinsfolk didn’t know it until 
years afterward. 

Spring was slowly coloring all the lanes. Lucy 
came to her mistress, now quite well and bust- 
ling about her house, with a lame arm. She had 
hurt it on the mop and broom, she said, while 
they house-cleaned. There was a look of great 
suffering in her blue eyes, and so she was sent 
(or taken I should say) to the best bone setter 
in the next village. She’d always been a docile, 
tight sort of a lass, reserved and self-contained, 
so Mrs. Casimere was surprised to see how she 
blanched and flinched, and how the salt tears 
ran down her cheeks, when the gruff old bone 
setter, peering at her over his glasses, stripped 
her arm and took hold of it. It looked straight 
and shapely, though somewhat mottled, so 
when he said, “Why, it’s broken,” Mrs. Casi- 
mere, in her black jet bonnet with the plumes, 
fell to quivering and shaking like a dish of jelly, 
and Lucy looked as if her last hour had come. 
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The doctor felt of Lucy again, none too gently, 
I heard. “A bad dislocation of the shoulder,” he 
said, ‘‘and,”—passing his hand over her back— 
“a malformed spine!”” He growled and took 
snuff. “Well, well,” he said, “this is very, very 
dangerous—must be seen to immediately, 
madam and the proper remedies applied. Have 
you had a fall, girl?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy in a voice like a beaten 
mouse. 

The bone setter cleared his throat and looked 
important. ‘“‘ You step out of this room, madam,” 
he said to Mrs. Casimere. “I'll summon my 


’ 


apothecary,” and he rang a bell: “The small 
bones of the arm must be put in place at once 
and a splint put on it. Don’t cry, girl,” and he 
held a vial of camphor to her nose. “This is 
mere child’s play. But what will have to be 
done later, madam,” he lowered his voice confi- 
dentially, ‘is to put her into a jacket waistcoat 
to straighten the twisted spine.” 

In bustled the young apothecary; but when 
the two turned to hold poor Lucy, with Mrs. 
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Casimere looking in at the door in misery, Lucy 
lay at their feet in a cold swoon and had to be 
revived and taken back in the gig more dead 
than alive. Her arm had been set and bound 
with old linen and put into a sling, and she was 
forbidden to do any work at all. Her mistress 
sat by and talked to her like a kindly, gentle 
mother about her own good and how she needed 
her. 

That day week was set for the bone setter to 
come over and attend to the arm, and she was 
given bitters and cordial and aniseed cakes. 
But she lay or sat on her bed, mute with fear, 
and would not agree to anything. I make no 
doubt she would have pined away in a short 
time—she was veering that way. But the very 
night before the bonesetter was to come with 
the jacket and torture her, the wing of Mrs. 
Casimere’s house caught fire! 

They talk about that fire to this day. None 
knew how it started. It began creeping around 
in the roof, and must have smoldered very slowly 
for hours before Mrs. Casimere and the extra 
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girl and man she had hired to do Lucy’s work 
smelt the smoke. The stairs to the wing went 
almost at once, and the poor old lady could not 
get up. She lost all her grand air and just stood 
outside on the lawn, wringing her hands and 
crying to Lucy to jump and save herself. Neigh- 
bors and firemen put up ladders and rushed 
through the burning rooms. But nothing could 
they find of Lucy. And pretty soon the roof fell 
in, and that ended the search. Poor Mrs. Casi- 
mere! She had had silk gowns that would stand 
alone for richness stored in that wing along 
with some old family pieces, but her mind didn’t 
seem to dwell on them at all. She just moaned 
and wept for Lucy. 

To the grief of the village, Thomas Peteny’s 
last illness was the next disaster, and it was not 
a lingering one, either. The women who sat 
up with him heard him mutter during the day 
when the fever was on him, “Aye, a delicate 
thing, fetched oversea from a land where they 
know the soul. Hard work I had to get it,” he 
said, “magical work—more than with the others. 
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But it’s late, too late. Careful handling it 
needed—careful handling.” And then his talk 
wandered off to a ship and how he must get on 
board with his gear—and at the end, the gay, 
bright old man died uncomforted. Two months 
before, he had destroyed all his papers, and so 
we knew no more as to the origin of that gang 
of folk he’d carried so proudly over the water. 

He was no sooner under the earth than 
rumors flew as fast as the flames that had caught 
Mrs. Casimere’s house, that different ones of 
the men and women Mr. Peteny had disposed 
of in neighboring townships had disappeared. 
Bodily and altogether, not leaving even a shred 
of clothing behind them, and after serving so 
faithfully too. The employers were sorely put 
out about it. One of the men bound over to an 
antique dealer was ever said to have the most 
wonderful skill; and the dealer wrote quite a 
letter about it and what the loss meant to him. 
The man had left a huge carved chest behind 
him, and the figures on it grinned oddly. Another 
grand excitement was that Mrs. Casimere had 
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had a parcel of men to dig out the ruins. “I must 
give the poor child decent burial,’’ she said, and 
offered a reward to the first one of the men who 
should find the charred remains of a body. So 
you may well believe that they dug with a will, 
though it took two days to uncover that little 
room that had been Lucy’s. Every piece of the 
noble old furniture was charred sticks—the rugs, 
matted rags—the curtains and knickknacks, 
charcoal. But in the center of the room, black- 
ened by smoke, lay a delicate blue vase, broken 
into six pieces. It showed the marks where it had 
been mended and riveted again and again by 
cunning fingers. 

The men lifted the pieces carefully and brought 
them in a cloth to Mrs. Casimere. “All we can 
find ma’am,” they said—and one of them 
whispered behind his hand that the pieces 
quivered when he touched them. Mrs. Casimere 
looked. It was the self-same vase that she had 
seen on Lucy’s floor. She gave the men money 
and hurried them away, and whether there was a 
funeral rite or not, no one but herself ever knew. 
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But, alack, her houseful of wonderful treas- 
ures went to a nephew who did not value them at 
all. Poor old lady, her mind began to go soon 
after that. It was the township of Eltry, Con- 
necticut, wrote up the case. The queerest in the 


Town Records. 


Eccentric Is the Manner 


His name was Edward Clapford. He had made 
considerable money and was thinking over his 
private affairs and making his will. Many of his 
old friends had passed on before him, and some 
were incapacitated and would not be able to 
attend his funeral if he died first. But he had 
many important connections in business, many 
contacts with life, and he pictured almost 
fervently the pomp of his passing and the long 
black headings in the newspapers. “At least I 
25 
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shall be mourned,” he sighed, and the thought 
of all the charity checks he had signed during 
his lifetime gave him a comfortable plum- 
puddingy sensation under his waistcoat buttons 
as he drove out in his luxurious closed car. 

In the same town there was a man, Elias 
Bender by name, who had all his life been what 
is known as a job carpenter and was now quite 
old. He had a funny egg-shaped head, a nose 
that led him around, a mouth like a button, and 
a Silent Joy. No one could tell what the Joy 
was, but certainly his pleasure in his own society 
spared him many a lonely hour. He still nailed 
up shelves and repaired people’s fences and 
made squirrel cages and rabbit hutches for the 
children; but his hands had begun to shake and 
his voice to quaver like forest trees before a 
storm. Still, he had never thought of making a 
will. His niece and her children would inherit 
his little place, till his garden, and raise vege- 
tables, and the children would make playhouses 
out of his pet bookshelves and, perhaps, for a 
small while, remember him. 
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“My casket shall be pearl gray,” thought 
Edward Clapford. “Hothouse flowers shall be 
banked around it, and my male descendants, my 
six grandsons and nephews, shall carry it out.” 

For he had many children and grandchildren, 
having taken unto himself two wives, both of 
whom he had survived. The lawyer who drew 
up his will thought it showed wonderful fore- 
sight on Mr. Clapford’s part to leave the grand- 
father’s clock, that wouldn’t go, to the Old 
Men’s Home. Every provision was made for 
everything. 

“But then your vision was always extraor- 
dinary,” he said. 

Elias Bender, walking up and down his nar- 
row brick walk, hoped that his Silent Joy would 
not desert him in his last hour. Sometimes her 
pinkish mauve dress flipped round the corner as 
though she were tired of him. He had had 
strange chills of late, and his garden, and indeed 
his whole little world seemed darkling. But if 
Joy would only hold his hand... 

News came down the hill to the valley that 
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Mr. Clapford was “‘very bad,” and everyone 
said what a pity it was, with two of his grand- 
sons off on a flying trip to Europe and one 
nephew in France and two more of his relatives 
excavating in Egypt. “Terrible, terrible,” they 
said, “if anything should happen to him. The 
representative man of the community who 
champions...” 

Mr. Clapford lay in bed in his room, magnifi- 
cent in all its appointments and overlooking the 
rose garden. He was weak, weary, and full of 
fancies, one of which was to send the nurse out 
continually on errands. She had been gone some 
time before the obsequious maid brought him 
word that someone wished to see him. His old 
friend, Percival Darymple, no doubt, who had 
been somewhat neglectful of late. But no, when 
he opened his eyes, the unkempt figure of the 
washerwoman stood before him. 

“Here are your shirts, sir,” she explained 
deprecatingly. “The girls they be’s all out. 
And the jonquils are just up in my garden, sir, 
six of ’em, and I’ve brought them to you.” 
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“Don’t leave the door open,” ejaculated Mr. 
Clapford peevishly, and wondering how she had 
ever managed to get up the stairs without being 
hounded by a servant. ‘“‘And thank you,” he 
grunted, drawing his purse from under his 
pillow and paying her in full. “A quarter for 
your little boy,” he added, prompted by some 
strange impulse, utterly foreign to him. 

As the washerwoman, beaming gratefully, 
hustled the child downstairs, Mr. Clapford’s 
nurse reéntered the room. At the same moment 
a black cat bounded in from the hall and leaped 
up on the bed. Feebly the old gentleman tried to 
shoo it out, but it settled down on his bed quilt 
in the sunlight. 

“Shall I put it out, sir?” said the nurse. 

“No,” said Mr. Clapford, “it will be com- 
pany,” and added less testily, “Meet some of 
your friends at the tea shop this afternoon and 
take your time. I would be alone.” 

He found himself quite alone in a little while, 
and traveling at a rapid rate on something that 


appeared to have wheels and yet must be made 
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of glass, for he could apparently peep through 
the sides. He did peep—could not fathom the 
situation. He was encased in something that 
lay on top of the little express wagon that the 
washerwoman’s boy, Joe, used for hauling the 
clothes. Joe was, even now, pulling frantically 
at the wagon tongue, his mother helping him. 
The black cat Mr. Clapford had wanted to kick 
and hadn’t, trotted along beside him. He could 
hear the washerwoman burbling to a friend: 
“Yes, it was suddent—the poor old gent— 
passin’ out like that all alone, and the servants 
flying the house as you might say, and the nurse 
out walking. Maybe he were a bit near—t’was 
so considered. But then there was the quarther 
he gave my Joe this blessid afternoon—so if 
our breath holds out we’ll get him to the vault, 
and park him there till his family gets home.” 
Cold drops of sweat like crystal beads trickled 
down Edward Clapford’s cheeks, for he sud- 
denly realized that, although apparently alive, 
he was lying in a coffin. Nearer and nearer rolled 


the express wagon to the city cemetery, Joe and 
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his mother staggering like sailors just come 
ashore. As they drew near the great gray re- 
ceiving vault of the Clapford tribe with its 
horrible iron grating, Mr. Clapford saw the 
black cat in a surplice come gravely toward 
them at the door, chanting out of a book. A 
groan fit to shatter the glass of the fragile 
coffin broke from him, and he closed his eyes. 
Suddenly he felt himself sink into something 
soft, something that palpitated! 


Elias Bender had been walking in his garden 
when the pear tree began to look strange and 
blurry and the daffodils gray instead of yellow. 
It suddenly occurred to him that the garden 
bench would be the choicest kind of place for a 
short nap. He spread a much worn handker- 
chief over his face—gave a couple of significant, 
short snores—and was off in a cloud of dust... . 
Dust was rising along a highway, and he heard 
a sound of people crying. He was being borne 
on something very high, and there were flowers 


over his face. 
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“Nice old Eli. It was he who made me my first 
doll house,” he heard one woman say to another 
tearfully. “I looked to him to make things for 
the children, and here he is, worn out at seventy- 
two. He didn’t take sustenance enough. Now 
one of my stews, if I do say it...” 

“He had to work so hard, poor old rascal, and 
never took a drink in all his life,” said the 
sonorous voice of the City Bank president. 

“He carpentered about my father’s house 
when I was a boy,” said a merchant. “Great 
old chap. Looked like a comic picture of one of 
the minor prophets.” 

“He was so little trouble,” fussed the under- 
taker. ““Ordering only plain pine boards for the 
coffin.” 

“Don’t let that tree run into you, Mr. Stir- 
ner,” said the birdlike voice of a little girl. “All 
his garden is coming with us.” 

Elias Bender opened his eyes, and lo, the 
litter on which he lay was part of a May Day 
procession that lined the road for long distances 
ahead and behind. In front walked a great 
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blossoming pear tree, pausing every now and 
then to put a leafy bough of an arm to its knot- 
hole eyes. It cried softly fragrant blossoms that 
enveloped him, Eli Bender, as in a shower. Back 
of the great tree were young peach trees walk- 
ing two by two, and in between them little 
children holding chickens, rabbits, and frag- 
ments of half-made coops. Men and women 
there were too, but, though the voices were deep, 
the round faces of children were on their tall 
bodies. Every grown-up carried a plank, a board, 
or a bit of wood. Elias was too dazed to open his 
eyes fully, but lay in an opulent stupor until 
the many swift feet that bore him along halted 
at the edge of the wood. A tiny, joyous voice 
cried, ‘Here, here!” and children, people and 
trees set to work with boards and tree gum and 
blossoms to fashion and line a simple coffin. 
When they had done it was like a satinwood 
sofa for finish and like a lady’s silk apron for 
luxury. And before they lifted his tired body 
into it Elias Bender heard a rustle and a flutter, 


and saw his Silent Joy stepping ahead of him 
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into the blossomy bed. As the group around him 
bowed their heads he heard her give a trill like 
leaping water. 


Edward Clapford awoke with a start and a 
shiver. Something scratched and miaowed be- 
side him. “It’s that infernal cat,” he thought 
with a sudden flash of anger. ‘“‘ Well, I’m out of 
a dashed bad nightmare, anyhow.” He threw a 
boot at the black pussy, narrowly missing his 
nurse’s head as she tiptoed in the door. She, 
finding his pulse much stronger after this out- 
burst, decided that the fact of his convalescence 
must be published abroad. 

The secret of it all happened to be that Mr. 
Clapford was racking his brains for real friends 
and finding the memory cupboard rather bare. 
“Time to brush up these little matters yet,” the 
nurse heard him say over and over to himself 
that evening as he perused his paper... . But 
on the next morning the entire neighborhood 
read the heavy, black headlines in the local 
paper with shocked surprise and learned that 
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“Edward Clapford had passed away in his sleep 
just when his recovery seemed firmly estab- 
lished.” Folks said “‘ha”’ and “hm” and stroked 
their beards: then turned to their affairs without 
a qualm and with only vague curiosity as to the 
disposition of the huge estate. 


Out under the pear tree old Elias Bender 
opened his eyes suddenly. Visions of such a 
gentle order had touched him that, on the whole, 
it seemed better to move with that dream pro- 
cession than to linger. He would try to regain 
the blissful reverie by putting his hands back 
under his head. “‘So, so... when the wind blows 
the cradle will rock . . .”» And when the little 
orphan who brought him his plate of dinner at 
noon, came running in, she found him lying 
quiet and still under the pear tree. 
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Never Rent Eyes 


“ANIVERSITY 


AT THE end of the town there was a tower—a 
rather lonely and cobwebby tower, over which 
many vinee climbed. An old man was supposed 
to live there in solitude, but none of the present 
generation had seen him. Mrs. Sprague’s father 
remembered that, as a young boy, he once 
hunted around the tower for a lost golf ball, and, 
happening to glance up during the search, saw a 
man’s head bent over a table at the window. 
But the deed of the land on which the tower 
39 
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stood had long since been lost, and the building 
had never been repaired. 

Mrs. Sprague was very tired of looking at the 
week’s money spread out on the table before her. 
She had portioned it off, and the apportion- 
ments were painfully scanty. She would have to 
stretch and stretch and stretch it, and maybe 
sell eggs before the week was out. “Oh, I’m so 
tired looking at what is just in front of me,” she 
wailed, and burst into tears. Having cried until 
her head ached, she put away the coins, feeling 
as if an evil spell were cast over them, bathed 
her eyes, put on her hat, and strolled to the edge 
of town, where the air blew fresh from the fields. 
Always, always, poor Mrs. Sprague thought, 
she must look at the things straight in front of 
her—aprons to be made for the Guild, potatoes 
to be hoed, dishes to be washed, rents to be 
mended. There was nowhere else to look. There 
was nothing in life but the road straight in 
front of you. 

Again she wiped her eyes, and, noticing a 
convenient wall, sat down in the cool grass and 
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leaned her head against it. It seemed to stretch 
up high above her in a way that most walls do 
not. For a time she fell into a half doze. 

Suddenly she heard the sound of a chant over 
her head and listened curiously. The voice was 
not that of man or ghost but of a being who 
hovered on the border country. She rose and 
walked around the wall, fell against a bush with 
one rose on it, and found a narrow stone stair- 
case over which grew the flowering shrub, root 
and branch, concealing it cunningly. Then be- 
cause she was tired of plodding and needed 
diversion, she went up and up the rough, jagged 
little staircase. 

Once at the top she gave a scream fit to wake 
all afternoon nappers. For there in the midst 
of a large, low room, bare as a museum, with 
glass cases and an aquarium, sat a little, thin 
old man looking through a tube, dressed in gray 
with one lone suspender. So absorbed was he in 
his task that on seeing her enter, he started, 
bounced from his stool and burst his one sus- 
pender. Tenderly holding his gray trousers lest 
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they elude him altogether, he advanced upon her 
like a bleached beetle dragging a broken wing. 

“You want to rent eyes?” he asked. 

“Eyes!” gasped poor Mrs. Sprague. 

The old man took her by the hand, dragged 
his stool to the window, stood on it, and peered 
into her face. ““You need a change,” he said 
decidedly, catching his breath. 

From sheer wonderment Mrs. Sprague did 
not grab her skirts and run out of the door, 
although it occurred to the fringe at the back of 
her mind to do so. She was too fascinated by the 
old man. 

“You shall have your pick,” said he in a de- 
lighted voice, and again taking her hand in his 
led her to the aquarium, where a number of 
tiny, round, and clear fishes appeared to be 
swimming. She put her hand idly down to 
catch one, and, to her horror, brought up a 
beautiful, hazel eye that all but winked at her 
with its long, curly lashes. 

““Ai—ee!”’ screamed Mrs. Sprague, throwing 
it back into the water. 
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“Don’t you like it?” said the aged being at 
her side, in such a disappointed tone that she 
recovered her equilibrium enough to say faintly, 
“Ye-es.”’ 

At this he dipped in his shriveled fist and 
brought up a pair of gentle, extra dreamy blue 
eyes, calm as a summer sea. “‘Like?”’ he asked, 
and, fetching a tin dipper, invited her to fish 
for the color she liked best. 

It was hard to choose between gray and flash- 
ing black, green and brown. But as Mrs. 
Sprague’s own eyes were dark it was not un- 
natural that, at the end of fifteen minutes, she 
turned to the dreamy blue pair still lying on 
the table. There was a wicked wall eye that 
she wanted desperately—but it had no mate; 
and there was a roving eye that made contin- 
ual efforts to jump out of the aquarium and 
was at once terrifying and fascinating. But these 
were secondary considerations, after all, com- 
pared to the beautiful sky-blue ones. 

“May I have these?” she finally asked. 
“They look as if they could see visions, and I’m 
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tired of chickens and china. But how will you 
put them in?” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough,” said the occupant 
of the tower. “Rental fifty cents a month.” 
(Mrs. Sprague had fortunately brought her 
purse.) The little old man waved his hands, 
with a blue eye on each, above her head, there 
was a slight hissing and spluttering sound, her 
own brown eyes dropped painlessly into her 
lap, and she felt the other ones take their place 
in her sockets. 


“Now,” said the old inventor, “and if you 
aren’t suited, return. Here is a little box with 


cotton wool in it for your eyes.” 


Alice Sprague walked up the familiar street 
thinking of the color of the mountains. She had 
always, when looking at them before, thought 
of rain as a possibility, and that she must hurry 
and get the clothes in. Now they represented a 
distant and beautiful land. As she gayly entered 
her own door yard where the snowy clothes were 


fluttering on the clothes line she eyed them 
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placidly, brought cushions from the porch 
settee, sat down on them upon the grass, and 
began to compose a poem about mountain 
springs. At six o’clock her husband’s nervous 
step sounded on the path. “Supper ready?” he 
called. 

He heard an unfamiliar voice chanting under 


asthee: 


“Where the distances you spy. 
There you enter free as I.” 


“Did you feed the chickens?”’ shouted Mr. 
Sprague, blank terror seizing him. 

A wife disheveled, rosy cheeked, and far eyed, 
appeared, astonished, from beneath the spring 
house shed. 

“Why, Alice, Alice!” gasped Mr. Sprague. 


It became common talk in the town that Mrs. 
Sprague was a changed woman. Duties that had 
been performed on the stroke of the clock in her 
little bandbox of a home were now slackly put 


through any time between noon and midnight. 
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To all her husband’s scolding and fussing she 
turned a deaf ear and a perfectly blank counte- 
nance. She resigned from the Guild and the 
Cranford Club, set up an easel on the now grass- 
grown lawn, and commenced  water-color 
sketches. The pig, escaped from its pen, chewed 
happily on pieces of her best linen, dropped from 
the line. The vegetable garden produced a thriv- 
ing crop of weeds. It was even hinted darkly 
that Mrs. Sprague was actually writing poems 
and that an artist, visiting the place, had asked 
permission to paint a portrait of her and praised 


” 


her “‘sea-blue” eyes. Dear, dear, what would 
happen next? 

Mrs. Sprague hardly knew herself in her 
happy, artistic career except in the evenings, 
when her husband returned to torment her and 
storm about the slatternly house. As long as she 
had her blue ones, she would have liked to se- 
cure that wicked wall eye, give it to her hus- 
band for a birthday present, and—watch re- 
sults. There was an evil leer in it. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
it be fun if he had it?” she thought.” It would 
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look the other way and not see so much to find 
fault with in me, nor notice the dirt on the floor 
and the heaped-up dishes on the window sill. 
Then I should feel freer.” 


One day she persuaded him to walk as far as 
the tower with her and so aroused his curiosity 
that she had no difficulty in making him explore 
the narrow, twisty staircase. The old keeper of 
the eye museum came forward, bowing gallantly. 
“So they suit?” said he. 

“Look here, Alice,” interrupted her husband 
nervously, and looked around for the staircase. 

But a firm resolve had seized Alice Sprague. 
“‘Fish me up that wall eye please, if no one has 
rented it,’”’ she said to the old man. 

“So, so,” replied he, producing the dipper, 
while John Sprague was still nagging at his wife. 
The wall eye was floating about in the aquarium 
more jauntily than ever. But in order to insert 
it the old man had to produce a different and 
more difficult spell. He waved his arms after the 


manner of a windmill, and in three minutes the 
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peevish, struggling husband was helpless. “One 
is harder than two,” remarked the magician, as 
he fitted it into the socket. 

In spite of protests and yowlings, Alice flung 
the cold gray eye, that had looked for cobwebs 
on the ceiling so many times, out of the window. 

“Things are going to be very different,” she 
heard John mutter sullenly as they took the 
homeward path. 


The little town reached a high point of crime 
during the following week. Both banks and a 
grocery store were robbed, several prominent 
citizens gagged and bound in their own houses, 
and one old lady asphyxiated in the bathtub 
where she napped. No one could even catch a 
glimpse of the flying coat tails of the thief, but 
several scared children asserted that, besides 
carrying a pitchfork, he had a very peculiar 
looking eye. None of the Sprague chickens nor 
the panes of glass in the windows of their home 
had disappeared. 

Mrs. Sprague looked hectic, nervous, and 
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thin. She concealed her husband in the hay of 
the barn by night and bethought herself of the 
little old man. The county jail yawned for Mr. 
Sprague. So one evening, with her discarded 
brown eyes in a jewelry box, she took her way 
to the tower, realizing full well that it was she 
who had brought this trouble upon them and 
that the ravishing blue eyes she had enjoyed so 
much might be the sacrifice. How she had 
reveled in her brief, artistic career! 

The tower seemed more difficult to find than 
usual—it seemed to have moved... . Then, as 
she saw a tremendous heap of gray stone half a 
mile away, the awful truth burst upon her. The 
tower, like all neglected things, had crumbled 
to decay. Her search among the ruins for signs 
and symbols was a desperate one. But naught 
did she find save the one waving, ragged sus- 
pender of the staunch collector of eyes. Her 
blue eyes were dreamier than ever as she walked 
home, having added the jewelry box she carried 
to the rubbish heap. 
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The Saint’s Three Sticks 
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Atonc the straight white road to Paradise went 
a great company of people, summoned in a 
hurry by the Archangel Gabriel. Now when 
people hear that they are to go to Heaven at 
once and remain there, they do, of necessity, get 
a bit flurried. So it was that each one had some- 
thing precious with him—something that he or 
she felt they absolutely could not do without. 
Some women had been sent for while they had 
been cooking, and held their favorite dinner 
53 
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dish poised in their hands, filled to the brim lest 
they get hungry on the way; one man had a sack 
of early wheat that he dragged painfully along 
after him; one man led along an aged donkey; 
and at the very tail of the procession walked an 
old and very poor woman who carried in her 
arms a huge bundle of sticks. They were bulky 
and cumbersome, but no one offered to help her 
with them. So at last, seeing she was so over- 
burdened, the good Archangel himself, in his red 
cloak, halted at her side and spoke kindly, tell- 
ing her to throw some of the sticks away, as they 
were still far from Paradise. 

“T will not,” said the old woman firmly, 
“even for you, the great Angel Gabriel. All my 
life I have been poor and hungry and childless, 
with never a daughter nor a son to do for me, 
and but few neighbors. All my life I have shiv- 
ered through winters with scarce two crossed 
sticks on the hearth to rub my bones by; and 
so when I saw by my cottage this grand, big 
load of wood that had fallen off a cart, I thought 
to myself, what a jolly winter it’ll be for me; 
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and then, alack, next morning I got your mes- 
sage! So, as I was leaving, I dragged a bundle 
of the sticks along—for, thought I, the evil ones 
in Purgatory are overly hot in torment, but the 
white saints in Paradise must sometimes feel 
coldish.” 

Then the great Archangel smiled and said she 
could keep her wood, only she must let the man 
with the donkey help her. But when the old 
woman handed him up a load of sticks the man 
piled them so loosely on the donkey’s back that 
they fell off in the road, and he would not stoop 
to pick them up. The old woman, already far 
behind the others, dared not stop for them. 

Then the pilgrims to Paradise went near a 
copse where children were gathering a few stray 
faggots—and when they saw the old woman’s 
bundle they wailed and held out their arms, cry- 
ing that they needed a big fire to roast their 
potatoes, as they had had no dinner. “Poor 
things,” said the old woman, and parted with 
more of her sticks. 

After a while they met a crowd leading a 
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condemned criminal to the market place to be 
hanged. His face was pale gray, and his lips 
twitched, and there was froth upon them like sea 
foam. And when the old woman saw his terrified 
face she bound two sticks into a crucifix and 
gave it to him. 

Now one or two of the oldest folk in the pro- 
cession passed away suddenly, and the Angel 
Gabriel flew ahead with them to the gates of the 
blessed city. This halted the others until the 
good Angel should return and guide them; and 
while they remained overnight by the roadside 
they demanded the remaining sticks in the old 
woman’s bundle for a bonfire. The poor old dame 
could not say them nay, but her heart was sorely 
troubled. For after the bonfire was built, she had 
but a dozen good-sized sticks out of her whole 
snug packet—and surely the feet of the saints 
would not be much benefited by these! And that 
night, while she dozed, the crazy boy who had 
nothing in his pockets but grass stalks and millet 
seed stole nine of her sticks to make a bird cage 
for a bird he had contrived to snare. So she lost 
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all heart and began to sob and cry in real ear- 
nest. When the journey was resumed the old 
woman trudged along, stumbling and falling, 
clutching her three precious sticks in the bosom 
of her dress. 

And now a cold, beautiful, silver light began 
to pour over the road, and all frosted with delli- 
cate rime, like a Christmas roof in moonlight, 
the pilgrims beheld Paradise—a city of pure 
white light, like the fall of a fresh snow that has 
never been sullied. The eyes of the old woman 
who had borne so much were dazzled by its 
glitter, and she nearly let fall her three remain- 
ing sticks. But she clutched her blouse in time 
to thrust them farther into it. When they came 
to the gates each person was bidden to give up 
what he had brought with him; even the cross 
old man’s donkey was taken for the youthful 
seraphs to ride upon while their wings were yet 
tender and tiny, and the chickens, squawking, 
mingled with the holy birds. For we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can 


carry nothing out of it. But the angel at the 
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gate did not take the sticks from the old woman 
—they were buried too deep in her calico blouse. 

Oh, but it was cold in the still wonder of 
Paradise! The old woman had time to look 
about her, and she saw the faces of beauteous 
saints regarding her pityingly and kindly. And 
she lost all fear and smiled back at them. But 
her teeth chattered, and her crushed old shoes 
let in the wind, and her thin, frayed shawl blew 
off her shoulders! At last she gave a great gasp 
and sat down flat on the floor with the sticks 
rattling in her blouse. Then one of the saints 
with a rugged, kindly face, and carrying a great 
bunch of keys, hastened over to help her up. 
She saw that his hands were red with cold and 
that his feet in their thonged sandals were con- 
gealed and half frozen. “Oh, good sir,” cried 
the old woman, and drew forth the three sticks. 
“T know not your name, only that you are one 
of the good saints, and I have brought you 
these to kindle a fire and warm your feet.” 

The saint looked at them longingly without 
touching. “Know you not, dear old mother,” 
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said he, “that I am St. Peter and that I once 
stood warming myself at a fire in the High 
Priest’s house while cruel men betrayed my 
Master? Since then, I must, even here in high 
heaven, suffer the punishment of never drawing 
near a fire, no matter how I shake with cold. 
Therefore, dear mother, give your sticks else- 
where. To me they may not come.” 

The poor old woman’s disappointment was so 
bitter when she thought of his bruised, chilled 
feet that the tears from her overcharged heart 
burst forth again. As each tear fell upon the 
three sticks, it was changed to a tiny lapping 
flame that kindled them suddenly into a glowing 
blaze. Then a Voice spoke over St. Peter’s head 
and said kindly: 

“Peter, warm your repentance at the fire of 
this poor woman’s heart. All her days she shall 
be fire-maker in Paradise, and kindle the happy 
torches for the welcoming angels and the leaping 
hearth at the foot of the great white throne. All 
her eternal days she shall be warm and happy, 
and the light of the great city of the saints shall 
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be to her as the warmth from the Christ Child’s 
tree. As for you, Peter, you shall be happy and 
warm with her, and carry no memory of ancient 
things.” 

So St. Peter and the old woman sat by the 
fire of sticks that had grown so large, warming 
their bare cold feet and smiling at each other. 


The Lake and the Mountain 


Tue Mountain was once a blind lord—the Lake 
a beautiful, agile girl who waited on his every 
bidding. So keen were her gray-blue eyes that 
they could overtake the Mountain’s enemies 
(who were many) while these were yet great 
distances away. Then the Mountain would 
shroud himself utterly in his dark gray mantle 
of mist and fog and vanish, while the Lake crept 
under green willow bushes and became as one 


of their thin, bent withes. The Lake adored the 
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Mountain, although she could not comprehend 
him, for she was the love child of dew and wind. 
But the great stern old Mountain had guarded 
her youth and taught her to walk by climbing 
over his great frame, and showed her all the 
beauties of the round world hidden in the caves 
and leafy things he called his pockets and his 
medals. For he had been a mighty warrior before 
a blow from the cudgel of his enemy, the war 
lord Thunder, shattered his sight. And Thunder 
had an evil-tongued brother who often threat- 
ened to creep upon Mountain in the silent hours 
of the night and fell him to the earth. 

But the power that the sick and blind Moun- 
tain dreaded the most for his nursling was the 
sight in body of the powerful virile sun. For 
though the sun was no enemy and wrapped the 
old Mountain in the healing heat of his smile, he, 
at dawn, appeared as a beautiful, charming 
young man just where the Lake might see 
him if she climbed high enough. So the Moun- 
tain turned his head away crossly and refused 
her good-morning kiss, and the Lake grew like 
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a happy, spontaneous child, without lovers and 
without caresses. Throughout the heat of the 
day the Mountain felt safe, for he knew that at 
that time the Sun withdrew his person to his 
cool halls and only let his reflection shine upon 
mankind. 

The Lake was sometimes lonely; for the slen- 
der young birch and willow trees, though girls 
like herself with fawn colored eyes and lovely 
slender bodies, were imprisoned Dryads and 
could never race nor play, only whisper dreams 
and stories in her ear. On days when Thunder 
roared and threatened the bleak face of the 
countryside, and Mountain disappeared into 
darkness and silence, poor Lake thought her 
heart would burst with fright and terror; for she 
had once seen a delicate birch tree, her play- 
mate, go down under the cruel fist of Thunder 
and his sword of molten fire, Lightning. Then, 
too, the plants and bushes told her that one 
day Mountain would harden into a mass of 
stone and be unable to speak to her, but would 


sit at the huge banqueting table of the sky, a 
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solid image, sharing the fate of old gods. There- 
fore Lake became more and more pitiful of him, 
and her blue eyes softened and grew dreamy 
through tears. But she dared not let the Moun- 
tain see how anxious she was. 

Her hair had grown so ruffled with tossing 
that she sat one morning in a deep, shady glade 
to pull out the knots. As she combed it in the 
gloom, suddenly there was a great cry from her 
friends, the young trees: ““The Lord Sun, the 
Lord Sun! Without doubt he will betray our 
hiding place!”’ And they withdrew, shrinking 
into the tree trunks. But the Lake innocently 
and gayly went on combing knots out of her 
hair, and when the glittering, tall young man 
stood before her she did not even look up until 
a drop of gold from his sword hilt fell into her 
lap. Then she raised her head, and he saw her 
cool, deep gray-blue eyes and felt their look 
calm him. Under her blue robe he saw her beauti- 
ful white body, and he stooped and kissed her lips 
again and again; and the Lake, as he kissed her, 
felt as if magic mead had been poured through 
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her veins, and her heart beat like a bird in the 
air. Then the Sun seated himself at her side and 
held her to him until gloomy Night began to 
tramp the hills in search of him. 

Meantime Mountain, who was ailing that 
day, missed the tender care of Lake, who was 
eyes and feet for him, and called and called her. 
But the mischievous little imp Echo, who lived 
in a grotto below, confused his words into a 
mocking rumble, and Lake never heard them. 
Before Sun went to his house he took her into his 
arms and held her to him in a gtip that stopped 
her breath—and then his golden armor mingled 
with the black robe of Night over the hill! When 
Lake at last went to Mountain she found him 
feverishly muttering and very angry because she 
had been absent so long. He told her how often 
he had called, and she hung her head. He then 
became suspicious and asked her if she had been 
on a long journey, and she denied it, but for 
very wonder would say no more. Then she felt 
that Mountain’s pulse was throbbing and his 
veins burning, and she feared to reveal the truth 
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lest it might harm him while he was so spent and 
ill. She resolved nevermore to see the Sun—only 
next morning, when he burnished his armor in 
his palace court to feast her eyes upon him... 
and then... forget him! And, in order to do this 
she must climb on Mountain’s shoulder. But 
meanwhile she sat by him all night, soothing his 
pain with long draughts of cold water and by 
placing her cool moist hand on his tremendous 
side. She felt strange fears. Night’s robe looked 
evil, and Night’s starry myriad eyes peeped out 
at her with a solemn warning. 

At last, at last, the Sun began faintly to 
polish the plates of his armor—and Lake felt 
the heavy, hot breath of Mountain on her cheek 
and knew that at last he was sleeping. So she 
climbed up and up very slowly and cautiously 
upon his huge shaggy shoulder until she reached 
his hair and held tight to it. There she beheld in 
full glory her beautiful new lord standing tip- 
toe before her in the sky, and only an instant 
passed before he had her to his bosom. But 
Night had left one tiny Breeze on watch when 
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she went to bed, and Breeze tickled the brow 
of the feverish sleeping Mountain so that he 
awoke suddenly and felt that Lake, though close 
at hand, was no longer his and no longer looking 
and listening. 

Then, suddenly, without warning, the Moun- 
tain was rocked in a grip greater than any hu- 
man or god could conceive of as Earthquake 
grasped him from below and made his strong 
knees totter, and Thunder with his sword, 
Lightning, cleft his skull. For an instant he had 
sight and saw his beloved Lake in the Sun’s 
arms. And his dying cry was wonderful and 
terrible as he fell, a mangled body, ruining 
to earth. But Lake, when she beheld with wide- 
open eyes the death of her master, loosed herself 
from the Sun’s grasp and flung her slight form 
into the air to fall at the Mountain’s feet. As 
she fell, her heart bursting with tears. Sun, with 
his shining touch, transformed her from a sprite 
of a girl to a blue-gray pool of water, that he 
may forever see her smile when he touches her 
face in the morning. So Lake’s face is always 
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calm and sweet at dawn. But when Night is 
present she makes of Lake’s pure bosom a jeal- 
ous mirror for her myriad eyes. 

Give her speech again they cannot, for she 
lies ever dumb and repentant at the feet of her 
betrayed master, the Mountain. And, on wild 
nights, there issues from this wrecked body his 
terrible farewell cry to the maiden Lake. 


The Harvest 
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Ir is summer, and IJ can hear the scythes “‘ swish- 
swish, swish-swish”’ in the long grass, and they 
take me back and back to things that happened 
long ago. There may be stranger stories than 
that of the Misses Bentham, but if there are I 
don’t want to hear them. Ours is a peaceful, 
decent town, and little happens out of the ordi- 
nary. And now I’m living on the legacy they 
left me, looked up to and respected by all the 
village because I was the village schoolmistress, 
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and my hair still brown, except for the white 
lock—and that’s part of the story. And I 
must set it down before my mind leaves me and 
I pass to another world, or none will be the wiser 
for what was such a wise bit of life. They, the 
Misses Bentham, came from one of the finest 
stocks—farmer stock it was—in the North 
Country of England, and property was theirs, 
grainfields and barns and houses. Sometimes 
in haying season they’d have half the village 
lads working for them. The swish of the scythes 
through the warm summer grain—I can hear it 
yet in my sleep, for I was always on the alert to 
carry them drinks in the forenoon when I was 
a lass. Well paid the reapers were too, and good 
meals they sat down to, so that it wasn’t hard 
for the ladies to get extra help when they needed 
it. 

Such pretty ladies they were, both in their 
early twenties when their father’s death left 
them the houses and lands and fields. One was 
like a red rose floating on a pan of cream—all 
red and ivory, and the other like the darkest of 
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summer winds before a storm. Devoted friends 
they were, and men flocked to the house. But 
whether it was that the sisters always found a 
canker in the heart of the flower, or whether 
they’d lived and grown so long together that 
they had become old-maidish, none will ever 
know. Once the town had it for a certainty that 
Miss Katie was to be married. But the young 
man went off on a ship that never came back; 
and Miss Lucinda was engaged to three at once 
and could never make up her mind, though her 
lovers coaxed and scolded and waited—and 
then left as downhearted as a duck without 
feathers. Gigs I’ve seen drive up there day after 
day, and the men stay for hours. But always 
down the hill they came again without the word 
that would have made their hearts light. 

So while I was teaching the grammar school 
and watching my slips of scholars grow up into 
men and women, my ladies grew too, until they 
were in the thirties and the late thirties. It 
was then I first began to notice signs of age 
about them. Their skins grew heavy and their 
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hands coarsened, and little threads of gray began 
to creep into their hair, and they wore a doleful, 
anxious look and had a sighing manner when 
they passed through the town on errands or 
formal calls. My Miss Katie that had been 
the reddest of roses was the more pathetic of the 
two. And my heart was heavy. One day I saw 
a pinched face under a little beaver bonnet put 
itself in at the door. It was Miss Katie, bless her 
heart, looking hard bitten with much thought. 
School had been dismissed long ago, and I was 
just lingering along at the desk. I prepared a 
little compliment about the fresh pleasure of her 
coming, but she paid no heed, but sat close up 
to me and held my hands: 

“T’ve come out of my dream,” said she. 

“That’s good,” said I, soothingly, thinking 
it was a bad one. 


“ce 


“No, no,” she said bitterly, ‘‘all my life has 
been a dream, and now I’m being shaken 
awake. Shaken to bits by a horrible nightmare,” 


and she began to sob. 
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“Ts it so?” said I, frightened cold, for she 
trembled like a limb about to break. 

“Dreaming and so happy in my dream,” said 
the sweet creature, “going along just living and 
keeping company and thinking that next year 
or the'year after...” 

“What?” said I. 

“Real life would take me and make me rich,” 
said she, “by looking straight into the eyes of 
real love;”” and with that she all but flung her- 
self on the floor. “I’m awake now, full awake, 
but my dream is over, my youth’s past,” she 
continued. “‘My teeth and my hands look old, 
and my hair has gray strands in it, and J have 
foolish notions and can’t take up with any old 
sweetheart—and—and—my blood runs slow— 
and, oh, if things could only begin once more 
and go swiftly.” Then to my great relief her 
natural tears flowed like a fountain, and as she 
put her little hands up to wipe them away I 
noticed that they were the hands of an aging 
person and that there were telltale fretful 
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lines about the mouth. And the mouth and the 
hands tell the story. 

It was not so I met Miss Lucy stepping along 
proudly one day to church in her black cloak. 
She made me walk with her through the snow, 
for she seemed troubled and in need of counsel. 
She had a more reserved manner, but her heart 
was solid gold. “Would you let him go?” she 
said, and I pondered, and finally understood 
that she meant Squire Miles Joatham that had 
beseeched her for eighteen years. I was dead 
silent, and then she burst forth, and there was a 
cruel ring in her voice like gold pieces when one 
throws them at a closed door: “‘He is a signpost 
to me,” she said, tossing her head, and her eyes 
grew midnight blue, ‘“‘a signpost by the wayside 
to remind me of the many miles I’ve traveled. 
And yet,” she said with her breath coming 
quick, “he’s the only means I have of knowing 
the road ahead, and I must take him or leave 
him, for I can’t have a signpost mocking me. 
And now I suppose you think me a fool,” she 
said and wept so wildly that I walked for an hour 
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in the snow to console her, which was no gift 
to my rheumatism. 

Often both the ladies would drop in for a chat 
with me as I sat in the school, and I said to my- 
self what a fine thing it would be if they would 
take an interest in some human creature and 
adopt him. “‘Why don’t you adopt a boy?” I’d 
venture—“a fine, hearty boy to shake the apples 
off your full trees.” But they’d only shake their 
heads, and then one year they got quite in the 
notion of it and wrote to their brother, who was 
in foreign parts; but either the brother did not 
answer or his child passed away. Years again 
gained on them, until they were past forty. And 
now comes the year that’s marked in my mem- 
ory. 

It was the harvest season, and an extra heavy 
harvest. All the spare reapers—another gener- 
ation by now, but no less liberally treated— 
were busy in Miss Katie’s and Miss Lucinda’s 
fields. ‘‘Swish-swish”” went the scythes as I 
passed the meadows day after day; “swish- 
swish” went the soft whirring waves of summer 
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drought over the fields. My school was on va- 
cation, and I walked to take the air. One day in 
the fields with the men I spied a pretty bright- 
faced boy, fourteen years old or thereabouts, 
working away merrily with a scythe like the 
best of them. A sturdy thing he was and well 
favored, and I thought at once he was the ladies’ 
nephew. But I heard to the contrary that night 
when I went calling. They were somewhat short 
of hands, and he’d dropped from the blue as it 
were and offered to help them. The reapers 
jeered a bit at first, but the young creature was 
so merry and persistent that they finally told 
him to try, if he’d only cut off his toes instead of 
theirs. 

But he proved royal help and when the ladies 
came driving out to the field and saw him there, 
they made a fuss over his youth and good looks 
and said they would pay him for every day that 
he reaped. Clothes they bought him too, for his 
were the oddest conglomeration that you ever 
beheld! I never had him in school in his first rig, 
and that’s one mortification I’ve been spared. 
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The ladies worried about his handy use of the 
scythe; he told them his father had been a 
farmer or something of the kind, and taught 
him from a baby. He cut off no one’s fingers or 
toes, and though he plagued the men with tricks 
and by dressing up like a scarecrow in their 
hats and shirts, there wasn’t one of them but 
seemed to find a kind of fascination in him. As 
for the ladies—my ladies—when I passed the 
house and saw him drinking lemonade on the 
porch, teasing their old watchdogs and shaking 
apples from their trees, I crossed myself and 
said, ““They are renewing their youth.” And so 
before my very eyes they were visibly and, as 
the law says, “‘severally and conjointly.” For 
when that boy’s foot first touched their fields 
they were genuine old maids with cranks and 
shawls and medicine bottles, and no gentry 
except the old deaf beaux coming to call on them. 
And now! The winter that followed that reap- 
ing! 

Five months after the boy came, I went to the 


big house one evening with a basket of late 
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fruit and found horses prancing at the door, 
and out came Miss Katie once more like a red 
rose and looking as if she’d dropped twenty 
years off her shoulders. Back of her was that 
boy, as good as their heir now, standing on tip- 
toe to put her cloak on and kissing her like a 
son before me. ‘‘Mehitable,” said Miss Katie, 
“Tm off to the County Ball.” I made a curtsey 
and waited. “My sister Lucy would come too,” 
she added slow and soft, “but she’s going out 
to-morrow night.” And that was the way of it. 
They left off going out together from that day, 
except to church, and there they walked with 
their precious boy between them, he looking 
mischievous and with downcast eyes, mute as a 
mole. He was never one for talking, that healthy, 
happy youngster—used to whistle and hum 
tunes instead. He had splendid legs, for one day 
I peeped through the garden gate and saw both 
the sisters running races with him around the 
poplar tree—and they looked as young and 
fresh as he, and I could have sworn I was dream- 


ing when I thought of the years they carried. 
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Did I say they had suitors again? Well. The 
inn did such a rushing business that the land- 
lord lost twenty pounds. And that went on for 
months, company and company and company 
calling on both sisters, though Miss Katie was 
the favorite. There was only one thing the suit- 
ors complained of, and that was the troublesome 
child that was always gawking around the 
dining room with his impish little grin just when 
hands were to be held and sweet words whis- 
pered. Folks said the ladies should let their dar- 
ling go about more, and they finally put him to 
a school hard by and saw him only on week- 
ends. Hard enough it seemed on both of them, 
for they drooped under it; and their boy was 
growing older. Bigger and bigger, outstripping 
all the countryside at wearing out his clothes. 
His face sometimes wore a pained look, as if he 
were striving to remember something and could 
not. The masters complained that he never 
came to school on time and could not remember 
one of his duties. And he pined for summer and 
his free life in the fields with the reapers. “He’ll 
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lead them a merry dance in a year or two,” I 
thought to myself, for I’ve seen enough of 
young people to know that this one was a 
wanderer and would run through their fortune 
like a flea if ever they left it to him. But I’m 
telling my story by scraps. 

The whole village took on new life that winter 
and I should say became younger. Old Mr. 
Judd, that crow, that had never a good word 
for his nearest of kin, gave a grand dinner party, 
and it was rumored that skinflints who had not 
dipped into their stores for years were going to 
build a new school and a little house for me to 
live in, and I was so brimful of fun and merri- 
ment that I felt as if I were treading on dandelion 
down. It was then I noticed how goodlook- 
ing our postman was, and the fine set of his 
shoulders, and many and many times I went 
to the post pretending to ask for letters from my 
scholars and getting the lift of his curly eye- 
brows over his blue eyes instead. At Christmas 
time the town overflowed so with holly and 


mistletoe and good will and good cheer that 
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healths were drunk in the streets; and the carol 
singers and the bell ringers almost deafened the 
older folk with noise and racket; and Mr. Pippin 
threw five guineas at them out of a third-story 
window and broke the nose of the beadle, and 
there was the mischief to pay. Like a village of 
children we were that winter. 

The ladies had been courted and courted, 
and the news ran like summer wind that they 
were to be married, come Easter. My heart was 
so light that it had the speed of a soaring bird, 
and I did all the errands and carried all the 
duties I could for the wealth of pleasure I took 
in seeing the fine clothes that were being made. 
Every mantua maker for miles around took her 
turn at the big house, but the beautiful materials 
they had laid by in the chests they did not use 
at all. All for the new-fangled fashions they were 
and the latest things from London, and I had 
to beg and plead with them for veils and orange 
blossoms as if I had been a little girl again. They 
were two handsome women in the past six 
months, not at all the crumpled bodies they had 
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been, and would have graced the old stuffs. But 
all that they took out of their coffers was only 
two extra heavy India shawls that could almost 
stand alone for richness. 

I haven’t described their intendeds, have I? 
One was a heavily built dark gentleman, but 
the other, tall, shrewd, and kindly, I liked the 
best, besides the fact that he once made me a 
present of money for my school. But while the 
brides-to-be were wrapped in their swoon of 
love, the young man (for he looked now like a 
youth of eighteen) was getting more hollow 
cheeked every day, and maybe thinking on 
what his next journey in the world would be 
when his dear-loved ladies deserted him and 
went off with their new amusements. Oh, they 
had provided for him, that is certain. Didn’t I 
see their wills? But they had other fish to fry! 

Holy Week was uncommonly beautiful that 
year—just like Indian summer at the close of a 
late and heavy spring. Everything blossomed 
and flowered. There were no disappointments. 
Those that wished to entertain the ladies had 
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the pleasure of doing so, for the two bridal sets 
were ready and waiting. The brides sent down 
word for me to come up and see them dressed 
the day of the wedding—and beautiful they 
looked, and never in their twenties a day 
younger. And would you believe it, they made 
me ride to church in the carriage with them— 
the boy sitting next, not rosy and merry as he 
once had been, but glum as a sour ball and 
dampening all the conversation. He held in his 
hand what looked to be a tight ball of a handker- 
chief. Maybe he’s been shedding tears, the poor 
wight, thought I, but I was so anxious to see 
my ladies safely launched on their new venture 
that little attention I paid to him. 

The countryside had filled the church to over- 
flowing and carriages were drawn up all around 
it. But the scent of the flowers was too heavy 
sweet for weddings—it was the breath of lilies 
and narcissus, and not the spray of the hedge 
and the June roses. There was a sad little sound 
in the trees like past voices calling. “Oh,” 
thought I, “that this had been long ago!” But 
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when those blooming, fine women stepped out 
of their carriage and sailed up the aisle, their 
adopted child marching between them (for he 
was to be their page), the crowd in the pews and 
aisles were all agog, and I can remember how 
my best lace kerchief fluttered up and down 
with the beating of my heart. “I hope,” thought 
I to myself, “that a few days more will see the 
last of that strange boy; but he’s brought them 
youth and hope, if nothing else.” Just then the 
vicar advanced in his robes, and the two bride- 
grooms motioned to the boy to stand aside and 
took their places beside their loves. Then began 
the soft, droning words of the ceremony, and it 
lifted my heart to hear my ladies answering up 
as brave and bold as the men, especially to that 
line, “Till death do us part.” The vicar had just 
stretched out his hands in blessing over the two 
kneeling couples when a commotion started in 
the chancel. I was on my knees, but I opened 
my eyes, and what did I hear but that boy’s 
saucy impudence. “Good-bye,” he said in loud, 


clear tones, “I’m off to see the world’’; and he 
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started marching down the aisle. I jumped to 
my feet quick as a flash and made to catch him 
as he went past my pew. “It mustn’t be like 
this,” thought I, “he’s going in anger.”” And 
somehow it struck me that it wasn’t the right 
time for him to go. “Stop,” I cried aloud, and 
thrust at him. He held tight to a lock of my 
hair for one second—and was gone. Yes, gone 
utterly, and no one knew where. 

The vicar was dumfounded and angry too, 
but he concluded the ceremony, the couples 
marched down the aisle, the ladies jumped into 
their carriages (they were all to spend the night 
at the old mansion and leave on a long trip next 
morning), and off went the four of them. And I, 
weary in mind and body, home and to my bed to 
sleep. "Twasn’t until the next day that I dis- 
covered the famous white lock, and that I laid 
to the shock I got when there was a terrific 
pounding on my door and Susy Tattles ran in, 
white faced, to tell me that both Miss Lucy and 
Miss Katie were dead—yes, dead and gone on 
their wedding night, and no reason for their 
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passing. I collapsed from grief. For weeks every- 
thing flowed past me. I couldn’t go to their 
funeral, and I never saw the bridegrooms again. 

Neither could we trace the boy, though there 
were those that said afterward they saw an old 
man dash out of the church on the wedding day. 
And there were no reapers in the Misses Ben- 
thams’ fields that summer—the grain rotted. 
Some said it was death to touch a scythe, and 
the two sisters gone. But if you want to see the 
white lock pull my hair back over my left 
temple. That was where he clutched me as he 
rushed past. 


The Girl Who Wanted a Career 


THE Girl who lived in the country wanted so 
badly to have a career. She had heard that far 
away in the city’s great buildings they kept 
them stored away in wooden boxes upon high 
shelves—brilliant ones that glittered, had twin- 
kling points and, when taken out, ran all over 
the floor and made a deal of noise; quiet, digni- 
fied ones that a woman wore like a close-fitting 
dress or a flower sheath; and charming, luminous 
ones, bubbles that broke when one looked at 


them too closely. 
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The Girl lived in a lovely part of the land that 
had streams and springy turf. Her father was a 
bookworm and had retired from active contact 
with life. He sat at home and read all day, 
punctually coming to meals. Her mother spent 
most of her time nursing ailing neighbors. Read- 
ing and nursing take up time. The Girl was left 
to herself. That was why she wearied at times of 
streams and trees and springy turf and neigh- 
bors, and longed for the Career. Her brothers 
had gone to the city years before, and each had 
managed to unearth his pasteboard boxful of 
Career from the dusty shelves of a building. But 
her brothers could not assist her, for they had 
acquired families. 

The Girl went every morning and evening, 
when the weather was pleasant, to pull flowers 
in the meadow and sing songs to the stream. 
She made up these songs herself and never felt 
as if the day had passed happily unless she had a 
new one. She scribbled them on brown paper 
and hid the leaves in a chest. She also pottered 
about the dairy, washed milk pans, and mended 
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her clothes. Her spirits grew daily lower and 
lower. So she finally decided to go to the city 
and sold all the stock she had invested in the 
Great Barn. One day, in a straw hat with a red 
ribbon on it, she hopped upon the train. Some 
distant cousins had a flat close by the Elevated 
in the city and needed a boarder. While with 
them the Girl washed more pots and pans. One 
day she asked the Man Cousin very politely 
where she could find the Career, and he stared 
at her in a wall-eyed manner as if she were 
crazy: “I will send you,”’ said he, “to the Type- 
writer Man.” 

The Typewriter Man lived in a metal palace 
where the banging blows on typewriter keys 
sounded like tom-toms. He looked as if he were 
made of steel springs cunningly put together. 
He stepped up to the Girl and felt her biceps. 

“Do you type by the Far, the Near, or the 
Revolving Action?” he said. 

The Girl was puzzled. “I want the Career, 


> 


please,” said she, and glanced longingly about 


for shelves. 
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“Can’t give it to you without Action,” 
snapped the Typewriter Man. 

“Then, will you teach me?” said the girl 
timidly, taking from her pocket the money that 
had been invested in Great Barn stock. 

“Sure thing,” said the man. “Nothing 
simpler.” 

Now the Girl and a typewriter that worked by 
Near Action were locked into a c1ge close by the 
desk of the Director. All day the Girl practised 
on the keys. For half an hour in the middle of 
the morning she was unlocked and let out for 
lunch. She grew pallid and thin, but she was 
determined, and pretty soon she had mastered 
the Near Action. Then she was taught the Far, 
that was like piano playing, only funnier. Then 
at last she was promoted to Revolving Action 
and spun round and round in her cage with the 
machine, playing it all the time. But in her child- 
hood she had ridden a great deal on merry-go- 
rounds at county fairs, and she mopped her fore- 
head mildly and bore it. The Typewriter Man 
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was highly pleased. Three months of work, and 
she was his aptest pupil. 

“You shall have your Career,” he said, and 
went upstairs to fetch it from the storeroom. It 
was on a Saturday morning in spring, and the 
Girl’s heart was so light that it almost bounded 
out of her body, and she had to pull it back 
quickly. Down the stairs came the Typewriter 
Man and placed a large box in her hands. The 
lid fell off, and she breathlessly pulled out a 
metal head band made like a bandeau with 
juicy artificial poppies hanging to its two ends. 
When he fitted it upon her head it was colder 
than the rebuff of a friend and heavier than a 
heart that cannot be eased. 

“Tsn’t it a winner?” said the man. “You can 
go anywhere with that.” 

But the Girl felt the ugly thing on her head 
and thought of the Careers that were bubbles 
and flower sheaths, and she tore off the metal 
crown and flung it on the icy floor of the type- 


writer palace. She could not say one little red 
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word, but ran screaming out of the building and 
heard the great door click forever behind her. 
Her screaming attracted a policeman, and he 
made a contact with her at once. 

“Stop that noise,” said he; “we got enough 
fire whistles.” 

“But I’ve got the wrong Career,” shrieked 
the Girl. 

“Well, we'll soon fix that up,” said the Police- 
man, and taking her arm he led her to what 
looked like a monstrous signboard with a door 
in it. As the door flapped open and another 
smaller signboard came walking out on legs, the 
Girl, from sheer curiosity, went in. 

“You can’t go far wrong here,” shouted the 
Policeman outside, but she did not hear him. 
She stared, she blinked. What did she see? 

Here, off the street of a busy city, was a great 
circus ring with sheds skirting its edges. Walled 
in by brick and roofed by canvas it presented a 
substantial front to the street. Inside men were 
busy constructing strange animals out of every 
kind of material in the world—pulp and rubber, 
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horse-hair, glue, woollen, cotton, and silk. He 
who appeared to be the Ringmaster wore a 
snow-white smock and headdress with the black 
letters on one sleeve: ‘“‘ Publicity Is Perfection.” 
He was fashioning a mighty lion out of a skin 
stretched over a complicated network of ma- 
chinery. It was marvelous to the Girl to watch 
the way he deftly made the great paws move, 
manipulated the jaws, and painted in gorgeous 
stripes the tawny hide. The lion, which was 
three quarters in the making when the Girl 
appeared, had the finishing touches put on him 
while she stood there, entranced. The Ring- 
master got up from his knees and noticed her 
for the first time. 

“Looking for a job?” he asked bluntly. 

“T want the right Career,” said the Girl, and 
this time there was no hesitation in her voice. 

“You'll have to develop technique,” said the 
Circus Master. ‘‘Want a try-out with this lion? 
Take him on a successful publicity promenade, 
and you shall have your Career.” 

The Lion looked alarmingly lifelike and had 
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a terrifying voice. The Girl was half afraid of it. 

“Shoot,” said the man encouragingly. ‘“‘ You'll 
make good. Hang this sign, ‘Lions Lap Luxury,’ 
around his neck. Name of this office, address, 
and all that, is on the other side. Advertisement 
to show up lion as hearth rug after being ex- 
tolled as pet circus animal: Survival of the Fittest 
—Keeting’s new book y’ know. Publicity waits 
for no man.” 

The false lion growled. “‘He wants to be off,” 
said the Circus Master. “He’ll go along like oil.” 
And he gave the end of the leash to the Girl. 

Off they started on their promenade. It re- 
quired the nerve of a jumping jack on the part 
of the Girl to keep the lion beside her. Every- 
body on the streets, when they discovered he 
was an advertisement with a voice, stopped to 
admire and pet him, ordered him as a plaything 
for their children, dwelt fondly in the price of 
lionskin rugs, or asked when the circus was 
coming to town. ‘These attentions seemed 
frankly to bore the manufactured animal, who 


tried to break away from several petting parties. 
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Business was booming, and the bag the Girl 
carried already full of advance checks and com- 
missions. They had been out for three hours. 
She turned her steps back to the canvas-topped 
office. Alas, the beastly lion spied an image 
of himself in the plate-glass window of a fur 
store. His yellow glass eyes gleamed; the hair 
on his coat stood up; his horrible jaws ground 
together. Horror of horrors, he was coming to 
life! 

The Girl’s knees suddenly gave way under 
her. With unerring instinct the lion sprang at 
his rival in the window, splintering its glass in 
the midst of howls and yells from terrified 
pedestrians. But he was already far out of the 
Girl’s ken. She had fainted with thoroughness. 
When her eyes opened she found a repentant 
Policeman bending over her and picking up frag- 
ments of the lion. A crowd had assembled. 
The Ringmaster had been summoned and 
looked very guilty: 

“You didn’t spill the beans at all,” he said 
“You won’t have to pay for the lion. We should 
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ha’ warned you that this stunt was a feature of 
the ad. Most applicants would be afeared to 
walk him if they knew. Happens to every model. 
Successful publicity, I'll say-—best in years. 
Now, you come with me and I'll get you your 
Career. You’ve sure earned it.” 

Tottering, the Girl was led back to the circus 
tent, the lion’s remains following upon a dray. 
The Ringmaster rummaged on shelves and took 
out a big wooden box. “Best I’ve got,”’ said he 
with a low bow as he presented it. The Girl tore 
it open. A monstrous sky-blue pen, quite ex- 
quisite in coloring, fell out. 

“Guaranteed to write an ad in three minutes” 
was written across it. 

“Self-filler,” explained the Circus Master, 
“just grinds out advertisements by the breath. 
You can never want for a living with that in 
your hand.” 

The Girl looked at it wistfully. “Can it 
write songs?” she asked. 


« 


“Songs,” said the man indignantly, “not 


much. It'll always turn over the money for you. 
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What more do you want? You seem a kind of a 
dissatisfied guy to me.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” said the Girl quickly, 
thanked him, and walked out. Once in the street 
she presented the pen to the first tired, dis- 
couraged, pinched-nose little clerk that she 
met, and dutifully explained the properties. 
The Clerk took it eagerly and with pathetic 
thanks. 

Now the Girl did not know what to do about 
a Career. A whiff from primroses on the tray of 
a flower seller made her think of the meadows 
at home. She had spent almost all her money, 
and her cousin would turn her out when he 
heard of her exit from the typewriter palace. A 
church was near by. She went up to its sunny 
porch and, undisturbed in a corner, clutching 
the last of her money, fell into the deep sleep 
of exhaustion. When she awoke she found a 
strange old man with eyes like live coals crouch- 
ing beside her in the porch. 

“You cried in your sleep, girl,” said the Old 
Man. ‘“‘My back bears so many troubles that 
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one more or less is no extra weight. Give your 
trouble to me.” 

“T want my Career—the right one,” said the 
Girl sadly. ‘‘Two have been given me but they 
were useless.” 

The Old Man looked long and deep into her 
earnest eyes. 


¢ 


“Your Career,” said he, “started when you 
were born and has been going on ever since. 
Know you not a place where water flows sweetly 
and quietly?” 

“Yes, my stream,” said the Girl. 

“Sang you not to it?” asked the Old Man. 

“Aye,” said the Girl. 

“Back on your tracks you shall go,” asserted 
the Old Man, “for who can sing bonny songs 
in a smoke-laden city? Who can pipe thin 
silver strains in the midst of din? You have 
within yourself a treasure that you cannot find. 
Your Career is waiting for you hidden in the 
bushes by the side of this stream. Make all haste 
back to it ere the dust and smoke of the city 
choke your throat and stop your singing.” 
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“But is it in a box?”’ persisted the Girl. 

“You want a dust-covered one that others 
have used, hey?” said the Old Man, peering 
sharply at her. 

“No, indeed,” said the Girl indignantly, “I 
want one like a flower sheath or a bubble.” 

“You want too much, and that’s flat,” said the 
Old Man. “As to boxes they hold only remnants.” 

The Girl thought he was very rude and walked 
away. 

Then she felt him put his hand in hers and 
somehow her hat with the red ribbon was on her 
head and she was sitting quietly in the grass of 
the home meadow—the springy, green grass. 
The stream bubbled along as unconcernedly as 
possible at her feet. But something must have 
happened to her in the city. A great joy seemed 
to have overtaken her. She sang a few notes and 
they were as clear as crystal. Suddenly she saw 
her Career come out of the woods. She knew 
this time that it was hers. In the shape of a 
shadowy little fawn it stood beside her and 
motioned her to get on its back. 
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The Toxberry Tadpoles 


ee _ ater? ot 


THE village, like a long-legged girl, ran gayly out 
toward the fields. Near the end of its principal 
street was a white house that occasioned a great 
deal of comment—a house with little pointed 
gables like cats’ ears and the air of secretiveness 
which a boy assumes when he snuggles deep 
into his coat collar. This house held Miss Julia 
Toxberry. Miss Julia, destined, O town, to be a 
lantern unto your feet and a light unto your 


paths! 
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Miss Julia came of a conservative brown- 
haired race. It was like the introduction of a 
burning bush into a dooryard of white lilacs 
when her curly red head popped up in the family 
circle of sleek ones. The years had not sprinkled 
it with gray—in fact, had only accentuated its 
laughing shade. The fact that Miss Julia, being 
both near sighted and absent-minded, wore her 
pince-nez fastened by a broad black cord behind 
her ear only added to the beacon of her appear- 
ance. Miss Julia’s skirts always had an air of 
being left behind in the race while she hurried 
ahead. She was always in a hurry. She walked as 
fiercely to the store for the purchase of her one 
pound of sausages as if the sausages had been 
infuriated little dogs chasing her, or the town, 
in the throes of plague, depended on her as its 
final messenger. It was always said that Julia 
Toxberry was afraid someone would raid her 
precious house before she could again cover 
the half mile that led back to it. As a matter 
of fact, this comment was a blind to cover secret 
curiosity, for no one, not even the daily trades- 
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people and the minister, ever did get into Julia 
Toxberry’s house. After the last of her family 
went the primrose way and funeral rites had 
been duly celebrated, Miss Julia had a house- 
cleaning that was long remembered because the 
greater part of it was conducted in the pale 
spring twilight, when shapes and forms of ob- 
jects displayed in the yard, were less discernible. 
Eager eyes missed many Lares and Penates. 
After the cleaning the house was garnished, the 
blinds drawn, and Miss Julia was simply “not 
at home.” If the minister called she was asleep. 
If the neighbors called they didn’t get in. But 
the climax was reached one day when her near- 
est neighbor, Mrs. Twombly, bolder than the 
rest, openly peered into the parlor through 
closely drawn blinds, and saw on the center 
table a tremendous glass globe in which objects 
that looked like dark brown goldfish whisked 
rapidly around! Mrs. Twombly, who was stout, 
nearly fell over into the myrtle bed.... 

Much water ran under the bridges before the 
brown goldfish were discovered to be tadpoles. 
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Tadpoles! What did Julia Toxberry want with 
tadpoles? Why, they were neither one thing nor 
the other! They weren’t even frogs. And to 
have to watch their legs coming! Really ... 
Worse than babies! The town had barely re- 
covered from the shock before the ashman 
slipped, fell, and bruised himself by coming 
unexpectedly on two large green objects solemnly 
hopping about the yard by the fountain. “Them 
bloody frogs!’’ came his cockney notes, clear 
and shrill. After that the whole neighborhood 
knew. It was inconsiderate of Julia Toxberry, 
really. What did the tadpoles and frogs live on? 
What kind of fish food did she feed them? It 
was the height of cruelty to keep live frogs im- 
prisoned in that fashion. They must be so lonely, 
poor things! One wide-eyed little boy even said 
that he saw one frog sitting in a white soup 
tureen in the back yard. Well, poor, poor Mrs. 
Toxberry. Such a nice, quiet, gentle old lady. 
And her daughter keeping a kind of zoo. "T'was a 
good thing, a real good thing, that she was 
gone! 
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There was one thing about the erring daughter 
that no one could possibly criticize, however, 
and that was her personal appearance. She wore 
the most spotless white and the most speckless 
black. Her dooryard grass was always cut. Her 
snow was always shoveled promptly off the 
pavement in winter. Her contribution to the 
Ladies’ Aid was always on time though usually 
sent in an envelope. She had a fussy manner of 
appearing at meetings pertaining to church and 
state at the eleventh hour, though she always 
came—and through rapid walking usually ap- 
peared minus her pocket handkerchief. Then she 
sniffed through the rest of the meeting usually 
in a high, apologetic key, rather like a squeak. 
Sometimes even the minister grew nervous and 
stuttered after she came in at the door—antici- 
pating sniffs. ‘Does she—er—bear the creatures 
about with her at all?” he inquired pleasantly of 
a parishioner. He was a young man and wished 
to be conversational and likewise to imbibe in- 
formation. 

“That pocket that bulges out from her skirt 
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on the left-hand side is fer her pies,” was the 
rejoinder. “She makes ’em every Friday.” 

It was true. The Friday pies were as much an 
obsession as the tadpoles. Little round molasses 
pies baked in tin saucers, each the size of an 
overly large butter plate, with scalloped edges! 
The postoffice clerk was always cross when he 
received on Mondays a carefully wrapped pack- 
age from Miss Julia Toxberry. “Told you be- 
fore not to put those pies in paper bags. Bust 
all through! Want to throw away your molasses 
money, what?” Miss Julia always would tie 
them up in suitably fitting bags likely to split. 
Her red hair stood up quite stiffly around her 
face on Mondays, as she walked with a step 
like a vivacious hop toad to the little postoffice. 
But whither did the pies go, and who ate them? 
Alas, that such a vital question should never 
have been solved. But one thing was certain. 
She did not feed them to the tadpoles. She sent 
them all away. And the postman’s laconic 
answer when questioned as to their destination 
was brief: “They goes cross-country.” 
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The great excitement, apart from the making 
and shipping of the Friday pies, was the spring 
when the flu visited the little town. Whole 
families went “down sick” at once. A tem- 
porary soup kitchen was organized in Sally 
Tubb’s house to make quarts of beef and 
chicken broth—and one gathered much news 
by the way. Julia Toxberry, miraculously 
well through the whole performance, skipped 
to the doors of the stricken with molasses 
pies by tens and dozens. And never, to their 
credit be it said, did any of the inhabitants 
of the town, especially the children, refuse said 
offerings. That week no paper bags went across 
country! 

But the next week there was a visitation— 
not on Miss Julia, but on the tadpoles! None 
but the postman knew. None but he said a word 
when Miss Julia, between sniffs, confided the 
doleful news. The fish food hadn’t agreed with 
them. The self-same food she had always fed 
them. Or maybe it was the grippe. She couldn’t 
understand it! The tadpoles had stopped eating 
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last Friday—and to-day—to-day—there were 
only two left . . . and she had been trying to 
raise enough—enough—to stock a frog pond! 
“Gosh,” said the postoffice clerk, “but what ha’ 
you... ?” “Oh, yes, I’ve disposed of them,” 
said Miss Julia, seeking for the fresh pocket 
handkerchief she had brought from home that 
morning. The frog pond had been such a dear 
desire and so cruelly frustrated. Her shoulders 
shook as she hurried down the street. She would 
find—and she did. 

Miss Julia was ailing after that. She even 
visited the doctor and took home a box of pallid 
green pills. “Liver Loam,” they were called. 
Her red hair drooped uncurled under her bonnet. 
“T’m pinin’,” she said to herself with decision. 
The neighbors felt some faint emotion akin to 
pity, though they said nothing. At last she was 
seen no more on the street, and the blinds were 
drawn. 

“A death in our midst would be a serious 
matter,” said the young minister. “But what 


are we clergy to do if we are not permitted to 
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enter the house of the afflicted?’’ Which was 
true. No clamp could have been more firmly 
closed than the postoffice clerk’s wide, generous 
mouth. But on his day off, he and his battered old 
car rode miles into a neighboring county where 
he was not known. There he posted a letter. 
When he returned the look of things seemed to 
please him. But still Miss Julia came no more 
to the postoffice. 

One day a stout man walked along a country 
road into the town. Yes, he was stout and wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead as he stepped 
into the drug store for a glass of limeade. The 
druggist thought that he had never seen a 
pleasanter face. ““You from around here?” he 
inquired casually. ““No, Ohio way.” After the 
stranger had drunk the glass of limeade and 
fanned himself with a new palm-leaf fan he set 
off down the long village street. Many curious 
eyes watched him go, but everyone was flabber- 
gasted when they saw him turn in at Miss Julia 
Toxberry’s front yard, now rough and weed 
grown. He rang and knocked. He did not get 
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in. He looked puzzled and walked around to the 
back. There was a fence there. He did not re- 
appear or ask for assistance. That night he was 
a guest at the town’s one hotel, where he en- 
gaged a room and ate his dinner. But after din- 
ner he carried some mail to the postoffice. The 
next day he again walked to the Toxberry house 
in the inviting spring sunshine; and this time 
the Bicknell twins saw the door—slowly—very 
slowly—open. It opened wide, and he went in. 
In. 

During the week following there was much 
infantile peering over the back fence where, by 
the frustrated fountain, never a frog pond, sat 
two people, Miss Julia, pale and thin with her 
best shawl round her shoulders—and the rubi- 
cund, cheerful stranger. There was a tray be- 
tween them. They were eating lunch out of doors. 
There were saucer pies on the tray. The curl 
seemed to be tingling in Miss Julia’s red hair 
now that she wore no bonnet. It was Gardner’s 
Billy that got his eyes and nose the highest over 
the fence. The stranger spied him. “Hi, boy,” he 
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exclaimed, “‘you’re just the one I want.” Gard- 
ner’s Billy shinned down somewhat cautiously. 
The stranger pulled a new quarter out of his 
trousers pocket and pointed to a bucket. “Run 
down to the river with that,” said he. “In the 
corner by the old bridge there are tadpoles. 
This is the season for ’em. Bring all you can. 
Chase along now, and I’ll make it worth your 
while.” Then he turned to Miss Julia: “It’s a 
long time since I got them there myself the sum- 
mer I was here, and you used to make—you 
know.” 

“Tt’s long,” assented Miss Julia. She looked 
about to pass away with happiness. 

“Well,” said the plump man, “the taste of 
that time lingers, and thank God I haven’t lost 
my taste. I never was one to lose a taste. Sum- 
mers here and the frog pond. And winters in 
Ohio. How’s that—Julia?” Ill have the car 
out of the Stonington garage this very after- 
noon.” 

“TI feel all—honest-to-goodness—wel/,”’ said 
Miss Julia. ‘But I couldn’t leave ¢hem.” 
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“Tt’s an extra big car,” said the plump man. 
He looked at her with deep concern. 

The next day a palatial touring car was driven 
to Miss Julia Toxberry’s little gate. A container 
that had once held gasoline was stowed in with 
the utmost care. Two trunks went on, and 
numerous smaller parcels. They drove to the 
minister’s. Then to the grocery store to purchase 
molasses. Their last visit was to the postoffice 
clerk with whom their mutual understanding 
amounted to jocularity. 

“Them fish as they took with them ’ud fill a 
barrel,” remarked Gardner’s Billy. He dug a 
pebble out of the hard dirt road and flicked it at 
the back of the departing car. Then he turned 
hand springs! 


Mr. Windsor’s Back Door 


“T po not allow any—er—evening conversations 
at my back door,” Mr. Stephen Windsor said 
when he engaged me. “‘Have you any followers?” 
“Followers?” said I, puzzled, “I have not.” 
“Of the male variety, I mean,” said he. 
“No,” said I, and shut my mouth firmly. 
For if he couldn’t see by looking at me that I 
was a stout, sensible Irish girl and not a fly-by- 
night, he couldn’t see much. 
He put his fingers up to his thick black hair 
and pondered. 
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“You are engaged,” said he at last, looking 
me up and down. 

Spiritually speaking I fell on my knees, for if 
ever a girl needed the money, I did, to send 
home; and there was the grand big mansion 
and the gardens and the river, and no women 
folk to snap me up except the housekeeper, and 
she was a pillow in a hard world. My thoughts 
which were racing happily like wheels along a 
smooth road were interrupted by hearing his 
voice—deep it was, and impressive like the 
strokes of a clock—booming at me again: 

“T like things to be open and aboveboard,” 
said he. “I prefer that all those in my employ— 
er—use the front door. Not that I wish to spy 
upon my domestics. Far be it from me to resort 
to such methods. But—the dignity which has 
been maintained in this house for generations 
must be maintained now in our comings and 
goings. ‘He compasseth my path and my lying 
down and is acquainted with all my ways.’ Mrs. 
Hatter will acquaint you with your new duties. 
Good morning.” 
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I tiptoed out after curtseying. 

Mrs. Hatter, waiting in the hall, seemed to 
think that there was nothing strange in the 
arrangement. She smiled a little mouse-like smile 
and showed me linen presses and broom closets 
and the cellar and lighting arrangements; and 
finally the entrance that had been made for 
the help alongside the front door; and she had 
the keys and would give them when we had 
our day out every week. There were plenty and 
peace in that house, but an air of constraint 
and stiffness that wore on the spirits, for you 
must know that, save for me and Jem, the under 
footman, the help were elderly. The cook, God 
save her, had roasted turkeys for Mr. Windsor 
for near twenty years; the housekeeper had put 
away linen for fifteen. The butler had opened 
that massive front door to callers for ten. There 
had never been a wife or children, or even a 
dead love. Mr. Windsor had been the only son 
of a devoted mother, and you can fill in the 
line where I leave it blank. 

Mr. Windsor in his youth must have set the 
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girls’ hearts fluttering like ribbons on a maypole. 
Such a fine height he had and dark, deep eyes 
that had once been full of fire, and beautiful 
well-groomed hands and white teeth. Every line 
in his body spoke of straightness, stanchness, 
and good breeding. He was fifty years old. When 
I think of Stephen Windsor, in spite of the 
scriptural talk he put on, I want to blow a note 
on a bugle, brave and clear. Is it the Irish in me 
that makes me see the departing note of beauty 
as one sees fondly the colors in a sunset at the 
end of the day? “Anyhow,” thought I to myself, 
“Mr. Windsor is a tree that will never shed its 
leaves, and she is a lucky woman who ever goes 
to his arms and hearth. But he must be quick,” 
thought I, “he has no time to lose.” 

Three months I was in the house before I 
ever saw him smile. But the smile paid the three 
months’ note with advance interest. But what 
was it gave him this foolish notion about back 
doors? Nobody knew, but set it down to secrecy 
and double dealing that he had once been sub- 
jected to. “Well,” I thought, “single gentlemen 
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are queer and he with his kind heart, too.’’ Had 
he known how desperately uncomfortable it 
made us help. We were on a town street, but 
there was a huge back lot sloping down to the 
river, and there was a driveway around the 
back of the house—and no back door. Some- 
times, when the tradespeople got unusually 
cross at having to ring at that front entrance, 
they would dump packages on the gravel right 
under the pantry windows. Dear, dear, but it 
was bothersome! And just when you wanted to 
catch sight of a little life and movement outside, 
and a tradesman is better than none to talk to 
and pass the time of day and crack a joke with. 

We were all kept strictly going in that house, 
I can tell you. There was work, work, work. 
Mr. Windsor entertained many guests that were 
traveled people. Some of them were old business 
associates, some were Masons, some were college 
friends. Sometimes, when there was a dinner 
party of over a dozen, older women, like milk 
puddings, graced the board; but never a young 
and pretty one, although I near wore a hole 
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in the boards of the pantry door peeping. And 
when I gathered the April daffodils or the new 
violets in odd corners of the garden and lawn 
I pictured the swish of a lady’s skirts and how 
she would smile if she found me. It was my 
pleasure always to dress the table for the dinner 
parties. Jem volunteered to help me. I didn’t 
fancy him much, he was so young and shy; but 
he was a master hand at fixing centerpieces. 
On his day off he went to the woods for mosses, 
and said he’d bring back some yellow lady’s 
slippers and I could set violets in between them 
in that elegant great glass centerpiece with 
central and side vases that some ancestor had 
brought from abroad. 

It was May. Mr. Windsor was to have a din- 
ner party of twenty-five; and we put leaves 
and leaves in the great mahogany table and 
polished it and got out the peacock tablecloth 
that touched the floor when you put it on. Mrs. 
Hatter said that I might use the Crown Derby 
and Minton plates and smiled at me quite 
trustful-like. Jem was gone a long time, but 
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when he came back his master should have 
given him a fee for the flowers and moss he 
brought and the tasteful way he helped me 
arrange the orchids and violets, though a little 
nervous, I thought, and knocking against things 
a bit. I spoke to him quickly once about spilling 
the water on my clean apron, and he got quite 
red faced and seemed cut to the heart. So I 
joked and said we would both watch for the 
young blossom of a lady in whose honor this 
dinner was to be given. I can smell those violets 
now. Maybe it was the natural excitement of 
the spring that makes your feet feather light 
one moment and devours you the next. But I 
certainly looked forward to seeing Mr. Windsor 
in full glory at the head of his table that evening. 
And at the other end, who can say? Someone of 
his lost youth’s period. When the company came 
and Judge Hoskins took the end chair and a lot 
of dignitaries of the county sat themselves down 
in the others, and I saw my beauteous prepa- 
rations all wasted on black-coated men with 


never a female to relieve their somberness, I 
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nearly burst with chagrin and disappointment. 
Only Mr. Windsor—I will say that for him— 
looked at the flowers in the center in a pleased 
sort of way and a little wistfully. 

The butler waited through the long dinner, 
but it was the parlormaid’s duty to serve them 
coffee afterward in the drawing room, so at half- 
past eight I took it in. The instant I stepped in- 
side that room where the dignity was so thick 
you could cut it with a knife, I became aware of 
—a lady—and ’twas only the Holy Virgin that 
stayed my shaking knees and kept me from 
smashing the Sévres cups I carried. Yes—a 
lady—a lovely one had been there—was there. 
How did I know? My senses told me. There was 
no sign of face or form; but I got her as plainly 
as my eyes had visioned those flowers on the 
dinner table; and she was not unlike them. Tall 
and slender, vivid coloring, dark eyed, and with 
a personality like yellow roses with cloves. Not 
to drug, but to please and heal. And her dress 
was yellow with a green bow and a breast knot of 


violets. I must have smiled. I must have almost 
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wept. Up from his chair jumped Mr. Windsor: 

“Why, Molly! You’re very sick,” said he, 
forgetting his dignity. He took me by the arm 
as I set down the cups and led me back into the 
vacant dining room, where he unlocked his wine 
closet and poured me out a glass of sherry: 
“Why, Molly,” said he in the kindest tones, 
“What is the matter?” 

“Joy, sir,” said I, somewhat thick. “I’ve had 
good news.” 

“Well, you go and rest. You’ve worked too 
hard,” he said, as natural as a boy, all his pom- 
posity gone. ‘You know Molly it’s spring,” and 
then he stopped and looked confused. 

“Yes, sir,” said I with a curtsey, and went 
back into the drawing room to gather up the 
cups. Perhaps I’d been mistaken about that fair 
atmosphere. But, no, I got it stronger than 
ever. She stood directly behind Mr. Windsor’s 
chair, looking at him, well—pityingly. 

I couldn’t sleep that night. My head throbbed. 
I smelt violets. I saw long white hands. At two 


o’clock, long after those men and their poli- 
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tics and their revenues and their gout and their 
golf were gone out of the front door, I crept 
down the servants’ stairway and on my bare 
feet stole to the door of the drawing room. Well, 
my good angel kept me from going in. For there 
was a voice talking tenderly—a woman’s voice— 
and when I slid the door Mr. Windsor sat in his 
armchair with his eyes wide open, listening. 
Again I smelt flowers. And if you'll believe me, 
back in the room where it gave upon the garden, 
a little door stood ajar. Where had I seen that 
little door before? Such a perfect back door. 
Not too high and not too low—not conspicuous, 
but hidden away there with a brass Jatchet that 
looked like an ornament and had a cunning 
secret in the set of it. My heart danced high. 
So that was that; and some day I’d see her face. 
Mr. Windsor’s looked awed. He said nothing, 
but looked as happy as if he had died and gone 
to heaven. I’ve never seen a look of such happi- 
ness except on the faces of dead folk. 

My health suffered from that time on. I got 
the kind of headache that in Ireland is the re- 
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sult of the bog fever and bodes no good. You 
see, I could tell no one. But every night for a 
month or six weeks steadily I’d contrive to look 
in at midnight to see if Mr. Windsor wanted 
anything—and each night she was there, so soft 
and sweet, murmuring along behind his chair. 
He was aware of every bit of her, for one night 
he nearly called for two glasses of wine. The 
second sight began to favor me, what with the 
headaches and all. I resolved to see this woman 
and have a talk with her. That the others hadn’t 
seen her I knew well. It was my day off. I slipped 
into a plain dark waist and skirt and made be- 
lieve go into the garden on a pretext. Mrs. 
Hatter, the mouse-eyed, was out, and there I 
spent the late afternoon, dozing and dreaming. 
There was a high bank to hide me, and the joy- 
ous, triumphant spring air lifted me up, up, and 
my head felt better. There were strange presences 
in the garden that afternoon, but I paid no heed 
to them. Ever in my mind was the delightful 
being whose spirit entered through that little 
door, and how happy she’d make Mr. Windsor, 
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and how he was evidently past refusing the 
thought of her. I listened and I looked and I felt. 

When twilight fell I crept up to where the little 
door was situated and hid under a greening bush 
that minded me of the old country. After awhile 
I heard a listening step—yes, it was listening. 
I might have been tipped over had I leaned on 
that door. Mr. Windsor’s hand took hold of a 
secret place in the paneling of the wall and flung 
it wide open. Then he seated himself in his chair, 
pulling it quite close to the open entrance. 
Finally we both waited, although he knew 
nought of my hiding place. We waited—he in 
his secret corner and I in mine—and dinner was 
late that night. But joy comes through watch- 
ing and waiting, and finally, with a step as light 
as that of the wee people, came a being up a little 
path to that door. Often have I figured on 
whether she was essence that night or not, but 
no, I believe that flesh clothed her spirit and a 
fragrance as of something delightful and de- 
lighting in life. She was in a yellow gown again; 


she wore the breast knot of violets. Music went 
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with her as she walked, and she swayed to its 
rhythm, although she did not sing. May my 
eyes have the sight struck from them if ever I 
saw anything so sweet! My heart did not miss 
a beat when he came to the door and took her in 
his arms and held her to his bosom; then a heavy 
something came over me and I swooned. I was 
drenched with night dew when I awoke, and 
hardly dared let myself in lest Mrs. Hatter 
spy me. But she was, mercifully, gone to her 
rest. 

Bad news ran through the house next morn- 
ing when, burning with fever, I tried to go about 
my usual duties. Mr. Windsor had been dis- 
covered in a cold sweat in his armchair. The 
butler found him so when he went to call him to 
dinner. He was put to bed and the doctor sum- 
moned. A bad case of brain fever, the doctor 
said, and had in nurses. There I lost count of his 
illness, for I went down very bad myself... . 
After a long succession of black days in which 
there was occasionally a scent of violets and a 


yellow flower, my head was raised up and I 
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could look out of my little room’s window on 
the shimmering June fields. Coy spring had 
passed, and a more buxom lass taken her place. 
Mrs. Hatter bustled in with broth and told me 
all the news. The master was gone to Malta 
after his illness. The doctor said he must have 
had a great shock. Something that he would not 
divulge had happened to him. He had left word 
that I was to go home for a change ere I took up 
my work again, but the first day I crept down- 
stairs and saw Jem and how his face worked 
when he spoke to me I realized that Mr. Wind- 
sor was no more the king pin. It was Jem, my 
Jem, that I hadn’t appreciated, the poor, fool- 
ish lad. After he’d done with those blandish- 
ments an Irish lad will give an Irish girl, he told 
me he’d been in the drawing room to take the 
silver candlesticks out for polishing and heard 
very strange sounds from the wall. A woman’s 
voice it was, reassuring and soft, he said—and 
he dared not tell the other servants. I must 
needs then give him my whole tale, for I was 


now quite sure of the gold there was in Jem, in 
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spite of his clumsy ways and his tongue-tiedness. 
We planned to be wedded soon but not to leave 
Mr. Windsor until he was happier. 

One beautiful June night Mr. Windsor came 
home. His clothes hung on him, and his eyes 
looked sick, though he spoke to us all very 
nicely. The poor man! I went in at nine o’clock 
with the cordial and biscuits the doctor had 
ordered—and saw that he was on the verge of a 
slow decline. Grief, it was, gnawing at him. To 
my amazement he hadn’t even made a pretext of 
closing the little door. It was wide open to the 
night and the stars. His scriptural sayings no 
longer fell from his lips. When I handed him the 
drink of cordial he just looked at me like a 
suffering child and said weakly, “Molly, she 
does not come.” 

“She will, presently, sir,” I answered respect- 
fully. 

“Oh, will she, then?” said he. “I’ll be gone 
from here soon.” 

“Sit a little longer, sir,” said I coaxingly; 


“the night is nice.” 
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“You must help look after things,” he an- 
swered, and his tone was hollow. 

With that I all but screamed. The front door- 
bell rang gently, and I was the only one who 
heard it. I hastened to answer, as the butler 
was taking his evening off. When I got to the 
oak panels I could hardly pull them back. Half 
stupefied with joy and fear I peered into the 
gloom and saw a lady in a yellow dress. A hand 
was put out as if the person was trying to steady 
herself. Then a voice that held both dignity and 
sweetness in its tone breathed, “Is this the 
residence of Stephen Windsor?” 

sites maains ¢Said lL, 

“Ts Mr. Windsor now at home?” said she. 

ax esumia am, said I; 

“JT might frighten him, coming so suddenly,” 
said she. 

At that minute Mr. Windsor’s voice came 
from the inner room demanding to know who 
it was and that he’d see nobody. My heart beat 
high as I led the way to him, she following me. 
He started up with the cry of a drowning man 
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when he sees safety ahead. But when she put her 
hands on his shoulders and said, “Stephen,” 
faintly, and laid her cheek against his black hair 
—well, my feelings got the better of me, and 
I slipped away. But pretty soon Mr. Windsor’s 
bell rang and his orders were that I should 
make ready the best guest chamber for the lady 
that night, and his words implied that she was 
kin of his. When J came in he was looking at her, 
oh, so fondly yet strangely, and holding her 
hands tightly in his. 

I redd up the best guest chamber and hurried 
downstairs again, full of a sudden and terrible 
presentiment. The room was dimly lighted. She 
was not there; he was stretched out in his chair, 
the life fled from him as naturally as though he 
had taken but one easy step across the shadowy 
border. Never at any moment when he had 
looked his best at the head of his own table had 
his appearance been so noble. I fell on my knees 
beside him—but, heartless as it seemed, could 
feel no regrets. Out of his longing he’d created 
her and had had his dream before him once in 
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this world anyhow. And now in a better one! By 
glancing over my shoulder I saw that the little 
back door stood ajar, and I knew who had 
flitted through it for the last time, taking him by 
the hand. The scent of violets was heavy on the 


evening air. 


The Blue Village 


A woman was bluing her clothes in an exquisite 
snow-white kitchen with glass windows so clear 
that the sun used them for a prism, thus throw- 
ing a web of glittering color over the housewife’s 
head and over the tub of water in which she had 
steeped her white hands. Her gold wedding 
ring caught the lights. Suddenly a truant lump 
of bluing stuck fast in the corner of a tablecloth 
and ran. Before she could rinse it out a jangling 
bell called her to another part of the house, and 
143 
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she came back to find the color set as though 
the cloth had been dipped in it. Oh, dear, oh, 
dear, it was her best tablecloth now dyed a rich 
Prussian blue! As it was still very wet, she hung 
it outdoors on the line in the little yard where 
the grass smelt sweet and the hollyhocks stood 
like happy children waiting to be praised, and 
busied herself with household matters that were 
less disappointing. Then a neighbor, with a long 
nose and a mouth tight as a purse clasp that 
shuts forever on too little money, looked over 
the fence and spied what hung on the line. 

“What a gorgeous color for a tablecloth,” she 
greedily sighed to herself; ‘that is surely some 
new foreign thing.” 

She called out to the mistress of the table- 
cloth, whom she barely knew by sight; but the 
loyal breezes carried her voice in another direc- 
tion, and she got no satisfaction. That afternoon 
she and a squint-eyed friend consulted together 
and decided that, as the other tablecloths on 
their rival’s clothesline were white, one blue 
one in a family was the height of fashion. They 
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bought bottles of dye, and, as the rumor spread, 
sky blue and robin’s-egg and turquoise table- 
cloths were soon flapping from every line in the 
village. 

When at the end of a week the tall husband 
of the first woman sat down to his first meal on 
the sky-blue tablecloth and heard of its ad- 
venture, he smiled indulgently, for like all men 
he was vain. “’Tis an excellent way to save 
your back and the washboard,” said he, “and, 
as I like the color, I’ll have you fix me some blue 
shirts instead of white ones.” But the little 
wife, with one demure eye on frugality, tried 
the lump of bluing on his shirt instead of buying 
fresh dye; and this time the color did not run 
smoothly, and the shirt came out light in hue 
with dark blue streaks here and there. The 
husband’s temper flashed like dry wood in a 
forest when a match is set to it. “I’ll not wear 
that foolish thing,” he scolded; “I’d look like 
a circus.”’ So he stamped off to work in a dirty 
white one lacking two buttons, and his wife, 
sobbing like a child fresh from a whipping, hung 
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the spoiled shirt on the line to dry. Again the 
neighbor spied it and ran to her crony: 
“Thelma, Thelma,” said she, “that hussy has 
an odd, beautiful shirt of her man’s with strange 
spots all over it, hanging on the line. We wiil 
set to work and dye some like it. A new style in 
men’s shirts is surely coming, and we can beat 
that simple, milk-fed soul at her own game.” 
In another short week, crisp as a newly done 
griddlecake, all the men in the village wore blue 
shirts except the husband of the first woman. 
Tact, that clear-eyed fairy, had touched their 
manufacture, however. These shirts, although 
they reflected an October mountain sky, were 
dyed evenly and had no streaks. When that 
hot-tempered young husband saw his mates 
flaunting their new possessions he said sulkily 
to his wife, “Get out that spoiled thing and I’ll 
wear it, since everybody else does.’”’ As he 
slouched off to work in it, the other men said, 
“His shirt has tasty blue streaks in it while ours 
are dark and ordinary and have no style.”’ That 
night they dipped pens in pots of ink, striving 
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to imitate in their blouses the streaks where the 
bluing had run in the first shirt. The village 
storekeeper, who had been positively morose 
because his wife and daughter had just thor- 
oughly tidied his stock and he could find nothing, 
now did such a rushing business in bottles of 
ink that he had to replenish his stock. 

And now occurred another charming inter- 
lude in the picture. The wife of the first victim, 
while melting more bluing, set the pan in a spot 
where the little fluffy white poodle with a nose 
like an unplucked rosebud promptly kicked it 
over and became immediately a sky-blue dog— 
blue as if the king of the gnomes had fed him on 
sapphires. Rumor again ran on blue slippered 
feet that did not touch earth but made the air 
busy as with a thousand buzzing insects around 
the village. Every unhappy pup, whether pet 
or stray, white, or brown, was forced into a 
bath of hot dye and held fast until he was blue 
unto his last remote hair; and blue ribbons were 
tied tightly around his neck. 

By this time the selectmen gathered together 
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and decided that it would promote art and right 
living to have the village painted blue with a 
blue tasseled church steeple, and blue crosses 
on all the tombstones: “Symphonic ideas breed 
harmony of spirit,” said they, “and the panel- 
ing and furniture of our beloved home town 
shall correspond. It is fitting that we progress 
and bury our past—the dusty past.” Every 
householder preened himself or herself at the 
thought of the new blue dwellings of high 
celestial tone—all except the first woman, who 
had unwittingly dyed the first tablecloth. She 
glanced at the corner by her washboard where 
she had stuck the dirty little lump of bluing and 
laughed long and softly to herself as a child 
laughs who has played a sly trick on school- 
mates who have done her ill turns. Soon a 
pompous delegation—the grand jury in violet 
beaver hats—waited upon her to ask whether 
she could advise them as to the best kind of 
paint for the new houses; and she took up be- 
tween thumb and finger the blue lump that had 
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grown hard and dull and dusty and showed it to 
them. 

“Excellent,” said they, and demanded to 
know where they could get more like it; and she 
referred them to the bluing boxes at the corner 
grocery. So the painters sloshed bluing, made 
extra strong, over all the familiar houses, fences, 
and roofs and marked blue crosses on every 
tombstone. There was no smell of paint, but the 
atmosphere of the village became suddenly 
cheerless and melancholic, and many of the 
most worthy and alert citizens took to sitting 
on the tombstones, weeping silently into sky- 
blue handkerchiefs. Pretty dark-eyed girls 
fretted because blue-eyed damsels, who were 
all the rage, stole their beaux. The town wag 
said that the sky as a fount of inspiration was 
out of fashion, and bought himself an indigo 
umbrella under which he sat and meditated. 
The color of the blue dogs transferred itself to 
their mistresses’ best frocks, and black dogs 
fought them from morning until night. Every 
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day was now a Monday, for the women of the 
town were so busy dyeing material for blue 
clothes and upholstery that the laundry tubs 
stood forever full, and there was no time left to 
iron or brew or bake or sweep. Husbands and 
children grew cross and dyspeptic at being set 
down to cold dishes day after day, and the 
mayor told his wife that he would trade his blue 
corduroy knee breeches any day for a good 
hearty apple pie with hard sauce. Nobody could 
tell the new-born baby girls from the boys, for 
blue ribbons were stuck on all of them as soon 
as they entered the world. Therefore people 
got the wrong children, and there was lamen- 
tation and discontent. 

At last deep, heartfelt depression struck the 
town like a boomerang. The majority of people 
went to bed and became blue around the mouths 
and had subnormal temperatures. The doctor, 
looking grave, shook his head and ordered those 
who were still about, to whitewash the houses 
and wash all the clothing so that this plague 
might disappear. The woman who had un- 
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wittingly started all the fuss by her one blue 
tablecloth was the first to begin the reform, 
fearing she would be brought to trial by the 
grand jury. She giggled as she burned shirts 
and tablecloths in a private bonfire back of her 
house and, in spite of their yelps, bleached the 
blue dogs one after the other in a tub of Javelle 
water. When one of the pups devoured the dusty 
lump of bluing which still lay in its corner she 
gave the dog no emetic but thankfully buried it 
in the back garden. Then a furious cloudburst 
attacked the village, and as the sickly cerulean 
blue of its roofs changed to clear white, the 
woman planted scarlet geraniums in her window 
boxes, sowed pink and lavender sweet peas in her 
back garden, and earnestly prayed that her next 
born child might have bright red hair! 
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Subject to the Power 


“REALLY,” thought Susan Carson, “Diggs is 
outdoing himself. It must be callers—and what 
a day for them to come!” 

It was true; only magnanimous callers would 
have called on such a day—a day of yellow fog 
that like a delirious dream enveloped London, 
isolating people in their homes as completely as 
island dwellers are marooned when the last boat 
leaves for the mainland, ringing its departing 
bell as a challenge to courage. Muriel, the little 
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“general”? servant was somnolently doing the 
Saturday char work in the basement. Timothy 
lay in his crib upstairs in a relaxed chubbiness 
that was fathoms deep. But Diggs, the recently 
acquired Airedale, had suddenly advanced down 
the living room and toward the door with every 
expression of pleasure, tail wagging, ears cocked, 
and full of grins. A caller surely—or an agent. 
Susan Carson hoped that it was not the latter. 
She had had to interview so many before she 
finally secured, at a reasonable rental, this 
chrome-yellow house with its comfortably sized 
rooms, its morning sun (when there was any 
sun), its garden for Tim’s tottery steps. With 
Jack on a three years’ tour in India and herself 
without near relatives, it behooved her and her 
abode to be good friends. And they were! Never 
in all her six years of married life had she had 
such a rooted feeling, such a sense of a benign 
atmosphere in a strange place. 

She flew to her room and gave some finishing 
touches to her hair and dress preparatory to 
Muriel’s summons to the drawing room. Muriel 
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couldn’t have heard the bell. As a matter of 
fact, she had not heard it either. But bells were 
often muffled on such a heavy day. As she came 
down the stairs and toward the small drawing 
room she met Diggs coming back evidently 
very much pleased with himself. He had an air 
of “personally conducting” that was simply 
irresistible. His tail wagged as if it would 
drop off. But no caller accompanied him. A 
wave of disappointment swept over Susan. 
Then there had been no visitor after all. He must 
have heard a rat somewhere in the wainscoting. 
She sat down to sew buttons on Tim’s rompers 
with a sense of dejection until a pleased crow 
from upstairs made her fly to her son. 

It was several weeks later that she noticed 
that, in spite of the belated spring creeping up 
on the city like a country relation, Timothy 
was behaving like a belated poppy in a warm 
climate. He grew visibly rounder and rounder 
as the days lengthened; all peevish demands 
upon his mother stopped, and he would adjust 
himself to blocks and games played entirely 
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by himself, hour after hour upon the floor. Susan, 
never an expert on children’s behavior, watched 
with growing surprise her baby’s absorption. He 
had never been like this. One day as he sat on 
the floor fenced in with toys she heard him 
laugh aloud merrily, then stretch out his arms 
as if about to be swooped up by some taller 
person standing above him. His mother hurried 
to his side: ‘“What is it, Tim boy?” But he did 
not notice her. His gaze was as fixed as if a 
lovely translucent bubble had suddenly been 
suspended over his head. At the same moment 
Diggs, who had been asleep near by, began to 
act like a drunken sailor, turning in circles and 
running after his tail. The baby laughed up- 
roariously, the dog barked, and Susan, a dis- 
interested spectator, watched them open eyed 
and open mouthed. 

Tim waxed heavier and heavier. One night, 
after a lengthy bout of lugging him upstairs 
(for Muriel would do nothing but housework 
and cooking), she stood by his crib for a long 
time, singing softly to him. The wish to have a 
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sympathetic helper was strong within her. 
Someone at least to whom she could speak and 
who would share her care of and delight in, the 
baby. Jack seemed at times intangibly remote. 
The baby’s eyelids were drooping when she 
turned away from his bed—and then, half look- 
ing over her shoulder, turned back again to 
make certain that he slept. It was then she saw 
that she was not alone. A slight, shadowy form 
in gray gauze was bending over Timothy. Evi- 
dently it was a woman; but the outline was 
difficult to trace. Now she, Susan, the practical, 
-the thrifty, who had always faced material 
things, was fascinatingly certain that this was 
a woman. The little shadow, after smoothing the 
bedclothes, leaned over the baby, made the 
gesture of a caress, and then waved away around 
by the wainscoting like a mouse that has boldly 
come too far into a lighted circle. It did not 
appear to regard her at all, except as someone in 
the picture. Plainly it was attached to the baby. 
From that day on the face of life changed. 
In spite of the baby’s apple cheeks and Diggs’ 
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friendly gambolings to and fro, Susan became 
aware that Muriel had seen something and 
knew what she knew. Muriel neatly managed 
her work so that she was never in the upper part 
of the house at twilight. If called upon to stay 
with the baby even fifteen minutes at that hour, 
she bounded down the stairs with some pretext 
of a bell ringing at the service door. The gray 
light of the morning also never found Muriel, 
otherwise so indefatigable, dusting the dining 
and drawing rooms. When pressed for an expla- 
nation the only one was, “‘I can’t tell you, mem. 
I’m afeared.” 

Susan Carson had by this time quite a circle 
of acquaintances. She was anxious for advice, 
but feared to brush the down off this experience 
by giving it into the palm of another. So she 
said nothing of the figure that, gentle, un- 
obtrusive, and quite at home now, flitted every 
day or two in and out of her rooms. That it 
played with the baby, shedding upon him an 
essence pleasantly mysterious, could not any 
longer be denied. She remembered wondering 
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greatly at the remark of the landlord that 
“this house is a great bargain it is, for having 
stood so long empty.” 

Summer had come, and with increasing 
length of light a boldness seemed all at once to 
descend upon the gentle little gray visitor. Her 
timid flittings to and fro by the wall became 
more infrequent, her venturings into the center 
of the room more and more usual. There was a 
tiny low rocking chair in the nursery that often 
rocked of itself now. Window curtains were 
found tied together as if from passion to watch 
the sun stream in. Again and again the now 
toddling Tim, striding across the floor, cooed 
and patted at some indefinite object. Susan 
could not feel fear—the presence was not alien. 
Once she was even sure that she caught a 
glimpse of two beautiful eyes like those of a 
hungering animal. The growing uncanniness 
of the situation possessed her. Daily and hourly 
she feared that a new general servant who had 
succeeded Muriel would give notice. This girl 
had moved her bed and belongings down into 
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the basement, served meals in a hurried and 
furtive manner, and left the house at all man- 
ner of odd hours. 

Then one evening the hour struck upon the 
clock. Susan, coming suddenly into the drawing 
room from a walk, saw Her standing in the 
middle of the room in an expectant attitude, 
with neither baby nor dog near her. She was 
holding a few flowers and looked almost as if 
she might speak, so wistful was her expres- 
sion. Susan hardened her heart and walked di- 
rectly up to her: “I know you are good,” she 
heard herself say. “I don’t doubt that for an 
instant, because the baby loves you and the 
dog loves you. But don’t you see that you are 
frightening me, and my circumstances are such 
that I have no money to go elsewhere? So will 
you please go back to where you came from, 
and never, never come again.” Even as she 
gazed kindly at the gray gauze figure she was 
aware of a sigh that had the quality of a sob, 
deep, human. And then she was alone. The 
room was quite empty. 
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She remained alone until Jack’s unlooked-for 
and heart-warming furlough a month later. 
Tim fretted unwholesomely, bitterly, for two 
weeks of it; but then he was cutting back teeth. 
The dog grew preternaturally staid for such a 
young creature. Neighbors didn’t drop in as 
frequently. Often, often during those weeks she 
thought of calling back her quiet coadjutor. 
Perhaps She would have come. But pride is 
ever a restraining force with most of us. 
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The Wind That Worked Itself Up 


Tue Wind was a wild boy who loved to run 
away from his calm, deep-bosomed mother, the 
blue-eyed Sky, and spin tops with his streaming 
hair. She did not like to scold him because when 
he was tiny he had been sick and needed fresh 
air. But one day when he took his two baby 
sisters, the twin Zephyrs, out and lost them for 
hours behind the giant mountain, she gave him 
a long, serious talking to and tied his hair with 


a yellow ribbon bow that all the remainder of 
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the week he might remember how naughty he 
had been. And the Wind rushed away around 
the corner of the big Sky Palace and cried and 
howled until rain fell in bucketsful all over the 
children who were going to school; and he beat 
on the ground with his head until the thunder 
made all the babies for miles around creep under 
the four-poster beds. Then the Sky Queen her- 
self put her hands before her face and cried 
great sorrowful tears, and in the midst of this 
storm the Wind ran away, his hair flying after 
him like a comet’s curls. 

A long way he went, breathlessly, and when he 
stopped there lay before him the biggest blue 
puddle he had ever seen. And growing by it was 
a forest of trees, monstrously big trees, with 
room enough in each of their trunks for a stable- 
ful of horses. “Oh-ho,” thought the wind, 
“what a playhouse! Here I’ll hide as in a rob- 
ber’s cave, and no one will ever find me! My 
mother, the Sky, will send people out to search 
and search, but they’ll never think of these tree 
trunks. Oh-ho-ho!”’ So he curled himself up and 
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shrank until he was nothing but a little milk- 
soft breeze blowing to and fro. But he forgot all 
about his long hair. 

When the Wind woke up all fresh and rested 
and ready for a breakfast of roast grass sandwich, 
he found that in the night the root of the great 
redwood had started to sprout and had caught 
his long hair, which was now nicely tangled up 
with it; and he could not loosen his locks, al- 
though he cried and tugged and tugged and 
cried for hours. Finally the boy Wind let loose 
his temper and lifted up his head, howling, out 
of the tree trunk. But the sailors in the ships on 
the Pacific Ocean which was the big blue puddle, 
only said a storm was rising, and put farther out 
to sea without bringing any help to the poor 
Wind. And as trees grow fast, like all things 
in California, it was only a few days before 
the Wind’s hair had disappeared entirely in the 
great tree’s root, and he was glued fast to the 
redwood. Now the Wind was not a controlled 
child but a spoiled naughty boy, and he com- 
menced to struggle. He struggled so hard with 
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the giant redwood that the big old tree felt sorry 
for him as his tears streamed down its trunk and 
said, ‘There, there, sir. You can act as my door 
keeper and open the tree trunk when folks call 
on me. Tell the animals when they come to 
bring you your meals every day.” 

Then the boy Wind, who had always been free 
to race with the clouds, knew that he was a 
prisoner, and this made him more furious than 
ever. When the wild beasts came to the home of 
the big redwood to see the strange new monster 
who was caught there, he knocked them all 
down again and again by breathing hard upon 
them. His strong breath tumbled baby birds 
out of new-built nests, and he shook down nuts 
by shouting before the trees were ready to have 
them come down. So the trees began to dislike 
him and the animals to complain. The giant red- 
wood seemed day by day to become more firmly 
embedded in the earth which held it, and the 
Wind knew he was not powerful enough to shake 
its roots unless he grew suddenly very much 
stronger. So he decided to eat many, many big 
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meals. But by this time he had made himself so 
disagreeable to all the forest people that only 
one timid little fox would wait on him: and the 
fox brought only a cold roast grass sandwich and 
a few wormy nuts every other day. So he felt 
his strength lessening and lessening. At night, 
when he lay awake grieving and sulking because 
no one came to help him from the Sky Palace, 
he could hear the animals talking softly together 
in groups. They said that he was bad and care- 
less and did their baby children, especially the 
birds and rabbits, great harm, and that they 
were all going to band together some night, rush 
into the tree trunk, pull his hair loose, and throw 
him into the big blue puddle, for he had become 
a nuisance to the whole forest. He didn’t feel 
so very comfortable after that. 

One night the forest folk seemed particularly 
uneasy. Long, long after the Wind had closed his 
eyes, he heard deer and rabbits and squirrels 
whispering, and the trees and shrubs in the 
forest mumbling and rustling, and birds jabber- 
ing, until he himself felt more wild and fright- 
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ened than ever at being pinned to the great red- 
wood. At last, at last, everybody slept, and the 
Wind waited in terror for the animals’ revenge. 
But long before the gray, shy morning had taken 
off her nightcap and peeped at them the Earth 
seemed to decide that she must give up holding 
creatures steady, and the ground shook and 
trembled as if it had a chill, and pits yawned 
in it, and suddenly the boy Wind felt the giant 
tree that had been at its post for so many years 
heave and sway and totter and fall on its side, 
blotting out whole villages of little creatures, 
insects, growing plants and young trees. Crash, 
boom, it fell! The noise of its fall was like a 
cannon and worse than the shaking earth. 

As it fell the Wind jerked his matted hair from 
the redwood roots, but the streamers of flutter- 
ing hair were very much shorter, for the ends 
were too firmly fixed to break away in a hurry. 
“Never mind,” thought the Wind, “I shall have 
bobbed hair now.” Then how he roared and 
screamed. He stirred up the waves of the blue 
puddle until the few ships that had escaped the 
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Karth’s big shake were wrecked in two minutes 
by his breath. Even with his shortened locks 
he stirred up a crashing storm, and to punish the 
birds and beasts who had not fed him, he de- 
stroyed all their tree and cave homes, wiping out 
whole families of them with tosses of his head 
as he flew, flew back again slowly toward the 
Sky Palace. Crying and pain followed him, and 
the sound of suffering and tears at last pierced 
through the doors of the Sky Palace. Then the 
Sky Mother stood up in her blue robe and 
commanded that her truant son be brought in 
before her. And if you will believe me, the Wind 
that had been as ruthless as a bad young robber 
came in before his mother Sky very meekly, 
and whistling as softly as the air that rocks a 
baby’s cradle. 

Sternly his mother looked at him. “I knew 
you to be head-in-air and heedless, Boy Wind,” 
she said, “but I always thought you were kind. 
How could you be so cruel? You are little and 
young, but you must be punished and made to 


remember that you may never do such destruc- 
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tion on earth again. You were christened Tor- 
nado, but you shall be changed into as little and 
harmless a Zephyr as ever rustled a spring 
meadow.” Then the Wind, who was most proud 
of being a big boy, began to cry and blubber. But 
his mother had him lifted into a high chair, and 
nurses held his hands and feet still, while the 
Sky’s barber brought a razor and scissors and 
cut the hair from his nead until it was quite 
bald except for three little curls. All his strength 
had been in his long, wild hair. “Now, Son,” 
said his mother, “I am very sorry; but for all 
the harm you have done to animals and living 
innocent things your head must be kept shaved 
until you repent and learn how to use power. 
And from having been a blustering, wild boy 
you shall be my little child that flutters around 
the blue throne of the Sky and fans people’s 
cheeks in summer to make them cool. You shall 
have a light colored smock put on you instead of 
your baggy trousers, and a yellow ribbon about 
your head, just like a little girl, When men upon 
earth want a small wind to rustle their news- 
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papers gently at breakfast, let them call the Sky 
nurse to bring a bottle of river milk to your 
crib, that you make suck it and wake up.” 

The boy Wind that had been so naughty 
slipped off the high chair as a baby in a smock 
and crawled under the Sky’s throne. 
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Always Keep a Butterfly 


Once there lived a husband and wife who, being 
childless, had worked very hard all their days, 
raising butterflies to capture people’s lost youth 
and bring it back to them. In their squat, 
wooden house the walls were lined with butter- 
fly cocoons; and window boxes with sweet- 
smelling, growing plants stood in the windows. 
When the little shy, winged creatures came forth 
their wings were delicately tinted with a magic 
water color that made them glow like iridescent 
179 
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lights. Then away and away they flew to the 
Lost Mountain of Living Springs that only 
butterflies could enter, where slept eternal 
youth in the laughing bodies of little children. 
If Father Time, who was watching on the slope 
of the mountain, did not first stun the butter- 
flies with his great net, each butterfly on return- 
ing brought back a child to its owner by an in- 
visible, silken thread. 

Every day a long procession of sick, sad, 
afflicted and aging people could be seen wending 
their way up the path to the door of the cottage 
to beg that a pilgrim butterfly be sent to the 
Lost Mountain. Never, never did the owners of 
the butterflies refuse them; for if the folk were 
evil and could not regain a youthful soul, the 
returned children refused to go to them, and 
they were obliged to slink away with empty 
arms. But it was a sad fact that few of the people 
who left the little cottage joyous and radiant and 
lithe and active thought of paying the husband 
and wife for all the trouble they had taken. 
Occasionally they paid in flower seeds or bulbs; 
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sometimes they brought a frosted cake or a bag 
of oranges or vegetables. But money seldom 
found its way into this couple’s meager till, and 
they could not eat frosted cake three times a 
day. 

At last they grew too poor any longer to 
train butterflies and send them to the mountain, 
and decided that they must grow cabbages and 
potatoes. But alas, while the busy years had 
passed the man’s back had become bowed and 
his joints stiff, until he was no longer fit for 
gardening; and the poor old woman’s eyes were 
dim. So, after sorrowfully trying for some weeks 
to raise vegetables, that would not sprout and 
died of blight and dry rot, and flowers, that 
would not bloom but were a prey to ants and 
bugs, they decided, weeping, that they must 
sell their house and go out on the road to beg. 
The wife collected a few small treasured things 
that they might carry in bags on their backs; 
while the husband dug up in the garden the 
last of the frost-bitten potatoes. As he did so his 
spade struck against a wee hard thing. Think- 
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ing it was a coin he scooped the earth off it, 
and it was a gold key so tiny that it would have 
unlocked a crack in a baby’s tooth. The man 
put a gilt cord through it and slung it around 
his neck. Then they locked and left their bit of 
a house and started out on the road. 

The first night, when the dark fell like a soft- 
ened mood over them, they stopped by the 
dwelling of a rough-voiced farmer to ask him 
for leave to lie in the straw of his barn. To their 
great amazement he answered them civilly and 
bade them stop with him and had his wife lay a 
fresh cloth on the table and set two extra 
plates. His hair, like theirs, was graying, and his 
shoulders were stooped. When they started 
forth the next morning, thanking him many 
times, he cried out wildly, “But you can help 
me! You can add years to my life! Give me back 
five years of my youth—five years only. You 
can do it—you know how.” 

“We did at one time,” said the husband 
kindly and decently; “but now that our butter- 
flies are flown and gone we have no way of 
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bringing our power back. If only we had kept a 
butterfly for ourselves.” 

The farmer looked at him sharply as if doubt- 
ing his meaning, and then finally turned on his 
heel, crushed with disappointment. 

On went the poor couple, living from day to 
day with the barest economy. But in a few 
days their poor bites of food were exhausted, 
and they took out the little money they had 
been able to save and offered twopence to a 
hard-faced woman for a loaf of bread. She 
snatched at the money; but then, looking at 
the husband, who still wore the gilt cord around 
his neck, she became meeker than May wind, 
put a loaf into his hands, and with it a jar of 
home-made jam. As she offered the food she 
said timidly, “Will you not make me two years 
younger? Can I not get back my two wonderful 
years from eighteen to twenty? Please, please.” 

The old wife, thinking she had lost her mind, 
said soothingly, “We have no remedy for bring- 
ing back young years, or see, we would not be 


carrying gray hairs,” But the woman sobbed 
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passionately and said, “You have it, you have 
it, yet you give it not’’; and flinging her apron 
over her head ran screaming into her house. 
The poor husband and the poor wife thought 
that a half-dead butterfly must be concealed 
somewhere in their clothing. So that night, 
when they went to rest hard by a ploughed 
field, they shook out their jackets most care- 
fully. But no butterfly appeared. The bit of a 
key fell in a furrow, and they had hard work 
finding it again; so the husband transferred the 
cord to his wife’s neck. Footsore, husky-throated, 
and sorrowful, they hobbled along, for now both 
bread and coin were gone, and they must beg. 
Hard on noon some days later they came up 
with a company of people who were dressed in 
gray, neither young nor old, with shadowy, 
sorrowful eyes. They beckoned to the wife and 
said to her, ““O young girl, will you not, can you 
not overtake Time for us? See, he is just over 
the brow of that hill ahead, and your swift 
young feet can reach him and bring him back. 
Hasten and help, for he has promised each of us 
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something out of his treasure bag before he goes 
hence, and our feet are weighted and cannot 
reach him.” 

The wife lifted one of her heavy feet in its 
sodden shoe. “I am no young girl,” she said, 
“but one in the evening of life, with my hair 
silvered by the dew of many mornings and 
the dust of many eves.”’ And to show her hair 
better she lifted the key off her neck. Then the 
people gave a terrible and bitter cry and fell 
away in all directions. 

The husband, frightened at their distress, 
said, “Come, we must overtake Father Time, 
or he may brain us as he did the poor slow butter- 
flies.”” But, as fast as they walked, the mountain 
before them receded into dim, smoky distance, 
and they grew too faint with hunger to walk 
any farther. So, gnawing at roots and wayside 
berries, they rolled for the night in the mountain 
heather with naught to cover them but the 
cloak of the heavens. When they wakened they 
found that it had snowed; and while the fresh 
snow covered their bodies they perceived that 
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fresh years had been laid upon them, for their 
heads were now snow white, their limbs twice 
as stiff, and their hands and feet twice as rheu- 
matic as before. They struggled to their feet 
after falling down three times, and then, by the 
pile of snow on its top, saw the mountain was 
not such a mighty distance from them. In fact, 
it seemed quite near, and there was that upon 
its side that in the dazzling morning light re- 
sembled a little door. 

With his wife leaning her whole weight upon 
his arm the poor, unfortunate husband, limping 
like an overworked ass, went inch by inch to- 
ward the mountain until they reached its foot. 
There they drank of a stream that flowed past 
and found a few fresh mushrooms. But by after- 
noon they could stand on their feet no longer, 
only crawl painfully over rocks and fern and 
through bracken, until their clothes were a bunch 
of rags and their bodies a mass of sores. So each 
said farewell to the other, in case one or both 
of them should die before they could reach their 
goal. When they crept to the foot of what had 
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glittered like a wee house on the mountain side, 
the wife glanced upward and saw it was no 
house, only a door carved out of the great rocky 
slabs above their heads, and from sheer anguish 
of disappointment, and wearied unto death, 
she cried out and fell swooning on the stones. 
Her husband, in desperation, snatched the cord 
from her neck that she might breathe more 
freely, and as he did so the little key, flying up 
in the air, struck hard on the lock of the door. 
A strong power possessed the husband to try 
the key in this lock, and it fitted exactly. As the 
door swung open the man called out loudly— 
for his wife lay as one dead. But there was no 
answer, only the sound of heavy snoring from 
an old figure who lay inside the cave into which 
the door opened—an old man more hoary than 
themselves, with a great, dark bag slung over 
his shoulder. 

Just then a troop of rosy, small children came 
skipping through the cave; and the noise of 
their mirthful feet roused the old graybeard 
who was sleeping, and he made a motion as if 
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to swoop down on them. But with long shrieks 
of terror they fled and hid behind the dusky 
walls of the cave. Only two, a little boy and girl, 
more timid than the others, came flying toward 
the husband and wife. The boy leaped up on the 
man’s shoulder while the little girl ran to the 
still unconscious wife and put her head down 
beside her. Father Time came glowering and 
panting toward them. But the young children 
were no more there. Instead the old husband 
found himself stroking a beard that was soft as 
thistledown silk on his chin, and looking into a 
pair of eyes that were as blue and soft as an un- 
touched mountain lake. The old people’s limbs 
were springy and supple; their flesh as solid and 
white as the meat of a nut. Staggering and 
blinded with wonder and the weight of joy in 
their hearts, they saw the mountain door swing 
slowly, slowly shut upon Father Time and the 
children. But they slipped through the crack 
before it closed forever, and the husband made 
a lunge forward and snatched the key be- 
fore it fell within. 
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Hand in hand they tripped down the moun- 
tain and over the homeward road, taking no 
heed of man or beast, so anxious were they to 
reach their own hearthstone. The road seemed 
to fly past them, the hours were as frisky 
minutes. 

When they got to their door, a great tall shape 
was guarding it. “Here is your rental,” said he, 
and handed them three pieces of money. “Keep 
your key and lend it only to the courageous 
and humorous and such beings as through de- 
votion and sacrifice can scale the mountain; 
and keep your youth as do most of us, by the 
print of your image in little folk.” He smiled, 
chuckled, and departed. 

The two that had suffered so much, shyly 
opened their door. A tremendous and gorgeous 
butterfly was softly rocking with its mighty 
wings a small wooden cradle with a pillow in it. 
Music filled the room—a medieval chorus of 
music; and fragrance—the fragrance of lilacs 


in spring water. 
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The Magic Balloon 


AN OLD SWEDISH LEGEND 


Litr.e Helka had seen him twice before. Rain 
had fallen for days, the village streets were 
wrapped in heavy fog, and she herself, seated in 
her chair by the window, threading beads, felt 
like a frog perched insecurely above a big mud 
puddle into which she might fall at any mo- 
ment. Suddenly there was a brightness through 
the gloom like a rainbow, and in it she made out 
the shadowy outline of a tall man who seemed 
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to be holding an armful of glorious, many- 
colored bubbles. On a second glance she saw 
they were balloons, beautiful gay balloons. One 
after another he tossed them into the air as if to 
try their buoyancy, and some bounced lightly 
and easily in the rain while others flattened and 
fell to rags at his feet. She hoped that he would 
come nearer the house, and watched breathlessly, 
fascinated. After a while he did so, throwing 
light from his balloons like a prism on its dull, 
slate-colored walls. To the door he came, and 
held out one of the smaller balloons of a pale, 
lemon color like a baby sun. The stupefied little 
girl could not believe it was for her. Afraid to 
open the door alone, she pushed up the window 
and leaned out to take the shining gift grate- 
fully from the tall, shadowy stranger. 

“One long day of perpetual sunshine as long 
as you keep its heart light,” said the stranger; 
“the heart of a lucky balloon soars like a proud 
baby’s bubble with happiness and shrinks to a 
pinhead with sorrow and mortification. Re- 
member, my child.” 
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Little Helka did not understand him. But her 
father was almost always out of work, there 
was never enough to eat on the table, and her 
mother was cross and miserable and a scold. It 
would be nice to have something that would 
make sunshine for her in the dark little house 
where no brothers or sisters played, and where 
the kitchen, with its pots and pans, the tiny 
cell where she slept in her wooden bunk, and 
the stunted and frozen little garden at the back, 
held all the life she knew. As she could not 
seize the balloon’s long string and run with it 
into the garden on account of the rain, she took 
it around as a bright lamp, showing it the boxes 
in which flour and meal were kept, and holding 
it up to the shelf on which lay her doll and her 
few toys. 

When her parents came home to supper they 
seemed more cheerful than usual, but did not 
notice her new balloon, and Helka, as she put 
the soup plates on the table, kept it tied to her 
wrist for fear of losing it. 

“What good soup,” said her father. 
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“Tt is made out of naught but a cabbage stalk 
and a knuckle bone,”’ said the mother. 
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“Tt tastes of new, rich potatoes,” answered 
the father, and when the little girl put her spoon 
in it, she too, found it delicious. 

After supper a low and pleasant music that 
seemed to come from nowhere filled the room. 
The mother put back her head and sang old 
songs of her native country, and the father 
chimed in with a few notes. Little Helka had 
seldom seen them so gay. 

Next day, as the fog was less drenching, her 
mother sent her out on errands. At the store 
the man happened to give her a bad penny, and 
she, all unknowing, carried it home with the 
change. ‘‘This is a worthless coin,” said her 
mother and gave her a sharp slap for the store- 
keeper’s carelessness. Immediately the child 
heard a little sigh from the balloon that nobody 
saw but herself, and in an instant its yellow light 
had fled, and it hung limp and dejected from 
her wrist. Helka ran wildly upstairs to the attic 
loft with the balloon, showed it odd and curious 
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treasures, talked to it, even sang it a little song. 
But it would not revive. So the poor child burst 
into tears, and, taking the limp rag, laid it in a 
box, threw herself on a pile of sacking, and cried 
until she fell asleep. 

She was wakened by her mother’s voice: 
“Come and eat your bread and milk, child! 
I’m sorry I was cross.” 

Helka shuffled slowly down the stairs, her 
little heart heavy. She sulked in a corner all 
evening, and crept to bed an hour before the 
time without taking another look at the precious 
plaything. Early in the morning she woke and 
thought that she would crawl to the attic and 
see the little box. As she mounted the ladder 
stairs she heard a faintest rustle as of tiny, tiny 
feet dancing, and when she reached the loft 
saw a ring of white mice gathered about the 
box in which lay the balloon. It was recovering, 
for the faintest of yellow glows came through 
the sides of the broken box. Soft, slow music was 
humming, and the mice, holding each others’ 
tails, were keeping time to it with their little 
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feet. But on hearing bigger, human feet the 
white fairies scampered away, much to the 
little girl’s disappointment. Again Helka tied 
the balloon string to her wrist, where it swelled 
and grew big again, and saw to her amazement 
that for the first time in two weeks the sun was 
shining! Into the street she ran, with many a 
hop and skip. 

That afternoon her father set out currant 
bushes in the garden, although it was many 
months before they would bear. After they were 
planted the balloon was shown everything about 
them, and held up so that its sunshine might 
fall on them. In the evening, when the father 
came to the supper table, he was shaking all 
over as with an ague. “Whence come these?” 
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he said—“ripe currants”; and laid a heap like 
rubies on the bare boards of the table. But his 
little daughter suddenly guessed and under- 
stood. 

By this time she had had the balloon for a 
week, and as the man did not return for it she 


tied it to a high nail on the wall of her bedroom. 
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This immediately made the room so cosy that 
the women who dropped in to gossip with her 
mother on Wednesday afternoons flocked to 
Helka’s tiny cell. “It is so light in here,’’she 
heard them say. 

Peeping mischievously in through the yard 
window Helka heard them quarreling violently. 

“She is a spendthrift,” cried one woman 
angrily, “and never saves one good, red, cop- 
per cent.” 

“Aye, she is that,” assented one fat, bent old 


¢ 


woman with shaking cheeks, “and it is said 
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that her man 

Instantly, to everyone’s fright, inky black- 
ness descended upon the bedroom, although the 
yard was full of light. The visitors tumbled over 
each other, cracking their shins well, crying and 
complaining; and soon, in the midst of her play, 
the little girl heard her mother’s voice bidding 
them good-bye at the door. She ran to her room, 
found the nail, and on it a blackened shred with 
a string tied to it! 

This time it took three days to revive from its 
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terrible shock, and Helka, in despair, tied it to a 
rafter on the roof by the low chimney, where it 
could flutter in the wind. She built a little barri- 
cade around it, and the fresh air seemed to bring 
back its color immediately. There was a stork’s 
nest near the barricade, which reminded Helka 
that she was seven years old and had neither 
brother nor sister. This important fact she man- 
aged to convey to the yellow balloon, which 
seemed to understand, and glowed at her like a 
big shiny orange. 

When it was strong enough in color to be 
again taken into the house a curious thing hap- 
pened! All Helka’s baby toys seemed to become 
twice as big, her doll clothes twice as large. Her 
mother one day struck her foot against the old 
wooden cradle in the loft, and instead of becom- 
ing angry, dragged it out. A pleasant, rosy glow 
seemed to hang over it like a pink cloud. “Give 
it to me for my doll,” begged Helka, and al- 
though her mother said it was too big she helped 
her carry it to her little sleeping room, where it 
was decorated with a green bough and a string 
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of beads and a favorite doll put to sleep in it. 
After a lullaby beside it, the little girl was quite 
willing to go to bed. But in the middle of the 
night she wakened to see something beckoning 
in the middle of the room. It was the cradle, all 
freshened with new sheets and blankets and rosy 
pink curtains, looking as pleased as a newly 
opened flower. She was afraid to show it. She 
hid it in the closet; but she knew that it was the 
work of the beloved balloon. 

A year later, when the fat baby brother was 
a month old and could be carried out of doors in 
his sister’s arms, and the stork, according to the 
old rhyme, 


“.. had been given grain and bread 
And a ribbon on its head!” 


the cradle was dragged forth from its hidie hole. 
The first time the baby slept in it he woke with 
a bright new gold piece in his little fist! 
Prosperity now came to live at Helka’s house! 
When there was sunshine nowhere else in the 


village it seemed that there was always a little 
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patch of sunlight over their vegetable garden, 
where the father soon raised such cabbages, 
beets, and potatoes that he needed to do no 
other work, but bought a wheelbarrow to peddle 
the things about the village. Helka had new 
green and yellow frocks and went to school. 
They had a lovely pig, and money in a stocking. 

The storks were thriving also. One day, when 
their young were ready to fly, Helka, the balloon 
as usual upon her wrist, climbed up the ladder 
to the thatch to bid them farewell. As they 
stood upright on their long legs and fluttered 
white wings in the sun she felt the balloon give 
a sharp jerk which broke the string! She gave a 
scream as the yellow thing at her side rose 
slowly, softly into the air, following the course 
the storks had taken, and her yellow apron 
went up to her little eyes. But for once her friend 
the golden balloon did not heed her or come back. 
Instead a whirring motion in the air around her 
seemed to breathe, “Luck, luck, luck!” and as 
her tears dropped into the storks’ empty nest 
she stooped to find seven gold pieces in it. 
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The sun brought and left by the balloon 
stayed in the little house. From that day all who 
lived in it were always happy and comfortable. 
And it is said there was never a day when secret 
magic laughter did not sound within its walls. 
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Run, My Sheep, Run 


Rep and white have always appeared to me the 
most singularly striking of colors. Whether 
blood on snow, white camellia against a mouth 
like a crimson bud, or white coverlet against 
the flushed cheek of a child—they are ever 
ravishing and exquisite—high tones of intense 
emotion. It is no wonder that with those pure 
and wonderful shades as part of her physical 
body Snow-White, never despaired of by the 
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_ faithful dwarfs, was guarded in her glass coffin. 
They belong to life. 

When, as a young man, many, many years 
ago, I went to California for my health, there 
was a like vividness of atmosphere about the air 
and the water. Never, even in Italy, did I ever 
feel such intense delight or take on more the 
likeness of a happy animal. I was farmed out 
with a sheep rancher in the hills above Wild 
Horse Lake—brown, bubbly, rolling hills that 
resemble nothing so much as rising loaves of 
bread in a pan; and with no other inhabitant 
but the sheep. Many, many flocks the man kept, 
and many boys and herders to tend them. He 
was a lean, scraggly fellow, like a forgotten 
thorn branch, and his favorite pastime, as well 
as his bread and butter, was the keeping and 
herding of the marvelous fat snow-white sheep 
for which his ranch was famous. 

California is a lean country during the dry 
season, but I arrived toward December, and 
when the dashing, pounding winter rains had 


made the hills a green carpet for sheep runs, he 
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knew the best bits of pasturage and where the 
creatures should be guided; and he kept them 
always on the right food, until his mutton was 
solicited from far and near. “Ram Joe,” they 
called him. 

One of the men was laid off that spring through 
breaking his leg in a treacherous gulley, and I 
was glad and proud to be a follower of the sheep 
race at all costs. The delicate little brodea, like 
a slip of a girl, was rising on the hills. There were 
mats of brown, velvety pansies, and the flaming 
poppies set the grass afire everywhere. I lay 
on my back on the hills or ran my horse after 
the sheep, and sang and shouted, and looked and 
dreamed until I was sated with all the beauty 
and wonder of this place. And like a god I saw 
things in the light of a golden sun, not unlike a 
poppy whose properties soothe your soul as its 
juice does your senses. So I rode and rode the 
days away. 

Old Ram Joe lived in a lonely place—a ravine 
between piled-up hills—and no other house but 
his for three miles. It was a washed-out ochre 
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color. Downstairs there were two bricked-in 
rooms with huge fireplaces and a lean-to of a 
kitchen where an old mummy-faced Chinaman 
puttered and swore; and from these main rooms 
ladder stairs ran up to a sort of gallery where I 
had a two by four cubicle with the hide of a 
mountain cat over me at night, and my pipes 
and books and gun. And it was not long before 
my body was as sound as it had ever been; for 
my curiosity was never sated, and nothing in me 
had died, not even arrogance. When I could win 
the old Chinaman from his evening card play I 
asked him about wolves—for this country would 
indeed be a clean, slashing disappointment to 
me without wolves. 

“Wolves,” he said, “heap plenty,” and 
pointed to the sky. Money never got any more 
out of him. 

There was that about my landlord that 
neither man nor woman could ferret out. His 
eyes saw strange things, and he seemed, when 
resting, to be in a remote land where none could 
follow. There was one evening when we were 
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all alone in the house and he had had a long pull 
at a bottle and grew communicative by the fire. 
He meandered on about the happy days he’d 
had with a girl—his only sweetheart—five years 
before. There was another courting her whom 
he did not like—a younger man. She had dis- 
appeared suddenly, he told me, from her father’s 
place—a ranch much like his. Never word or 
sign from her in all these years, but she had 
worn (being a good Catholic) a special little 
medal, and by that token he could trace her. 
“Oh, my lamb,” he cried out, starting up sud- 
denly in a frenzy, “my lamb, dearest of all the 
flocks I’ve had, that was lost to me!’’ And he 
raved, and tore about the room, and shook his 
fist at the imaginary being that had robbed him. 
Then he became silent as an unfished pool. 
Ram Joe was a temperate man but used to 
run amuck occasionally and go to the nearest 
town on sprees. When he went something was 
sure to go wrong. Either the two-garmented 
boys on their lean ponies failed to appear, or 
Ching forgot to unbar the gate when a customer 
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came, or the curry burned! I had grown to jingle 
pennies in my pocket for the bad luck days when 
Ram Joe left his garrison. 

The high tide of the rains was over, and the 
beauty of that California country resembled a 
perfect, maiden moon. I longed from dawn to 
dark to be out on horseback that J might de- 
claim my soul. Apparently old Joe wanted to 
declaim his too, in another fashion, for one day 
he was gone. The next day, when the boys and 
men rounded up the sheep and counted them, 
ten of our best ewes that had just lambed were 
gone! We hunted days for their poor bodies. 
I was like most youngsters, impatient, and 
thinking my discovery would be the first, gal- 
loped and galloped one day of ashen fog, when 
the live-oak trees with the dead mistletoe on 
them stuck out their spiteful fingers at me like 
witches, and my stomach cried water, and the 
horse stumbled into a cactus. 

Near the end of the day, when the fog lifted 
long enough for me to look in the direction of 
Suisun Bay and see the sun go down, I did find 
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one of the poor little ewes, lying like a ravished 
girl, solemn, aloof, and white on a hillside. 
There was no trace of blood around her, her 
fleece was unstained, and no wound visible. I 
took off my cap to the little beast, thinking 
that she would never give suck to her lambs 
again, and they so new and tottery. As I rolled 
her over I saw a tiny hole up by the neck—a 
hole that blood must have seeped through for 
many hours. That hole was not made by a wolf 
but by a man. How did I know? I was city bred 
and raw as a new piece of leather, but I seemed 
to know unerringly. At first I thought I would 
take the poor limp body home for evidence, and 
it were well if I had, for the ranch help jeered, 
and the Chinaman laid his finger to his nose, 
and they all seemed to think I’d had a touch 
of spring madness. I was furious and went off 
to bed. That night I’ll swear I heard a wolf or 
felt the presence of one around that ranch house 
so strongly that I got up and loaded my gun. 
Why, even the feet were wolves’ feet! 

Ram Joe’s anger was like the white-hot heat 
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of a furnace when his feet took him homeward. 
He was not full of whisky this time, and he dis- 
missed two of the herders in two shakes of a 
lamb’s tail, had a carpenter and helpers to 
tighten up pens, and loaded every weapon in 
the house. Then, like Abraham, he took me to 
his bosom and made me swear to help him in 
the search, looking at me out of his searching 
gray eyes for all the world as if I’d been in ca- 
hoots with the devil. I told him about the pad- 
ding of the wolf around the house, but that tale 
he grimly pushed off. Said there were no wolves 
there and never had been any, and he hadn’t 
seen a wolf from boyhood. Ai—ai! that week and 
the two after we lost twenty more sheep, the 
greater part ewes. Ram Joe seemed to change 
color and become a deep putty gray. When fifty 
in all were gone he had the Chinaman throw dice 
with him and said we were in the wrong quarter 
of the moon. He used to be gone all day now, 
riding around to different ranches for advice 
and counsel, and the rest of us scoured the hills 
from tip to tip, and the evil-faced old Chinaman 
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stayed with the chickens and, I’ll wager, played 
many a bad spell on them. I never trusted that 
fellow and his oily ways. 

One morning I got up with far sight in my eye, 
and it was a Friday, too. I cut some sandwiches, 
and strapped my saddle girth, and let my horse 
take me whither he would with never a second 
look at the sheep. It was a burning, beautiful 
California day. I rode to the pulse of the heart 
that had summoned me—the steady beat of the 
earth—and felt that the limit was that fathom- 
less, aching sky—blue, blue as the everlasting 
wish. 

In late afternoon my horse reared before a 
clump of eucalyptus trees and nearly fell back- 
ward. I hung on by my knees, and a wolf skulked 
away into the underbrush. I fired at him but did 
not kill. He was wounded by my bullet, however, 
and I ambled my horse along, trying to see 
what course he would take. I was on the knees 
of the gods now. Suddenly it came to me that 
I was away off the trail in those hills, in a place, 
my instincts warned me, where few or no men 
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had ever been, so hidden was it. My body 
would probably never be found, for the sheep 
stealers could not be far off. And then I saw a 
eucalyptus tree burned by fire—as a landmark, 
evidently. At right angies to that tree was the 
faintest of faint trails, and on it I rode for some 
minutes. There was a curious smell that helped 
guide me. The summer dusk was settling like a 
gray mantle on the softly tired land, when a 
mushroom-like hut and outhouses lay before me 
in a seclusion so dense that surely, had one 
sought to find it, his bones would have been 
picked up beside a tree, years later. And here 
was I come upon it as easily! No sweat broke on 
my body; I was pleasantly cool and excited 
when I knocked on that gate door. What if 
the fiends in wolf shape did devour me like a 
hapless sheep the next minute! A hapless sheep! 

Those words ran in my head, while the door 
opened very slowly—as if a maid was turning 
the handle. In the doorway stood a figure like a 
white prophet. I jumped! My hair came up on 
my head—and I near fell over. Then I looked 
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for a long instant as a thirsting man looks at a 
pool. The creature was a young man in spotless 
white clothes—no mud gray or streaked half 
white, but the kind of white there is in starched 
duck when men sit down to tea after tennis. His 
profile was pure Greek. His hair was like flax; 
and on his cheeks—well no japonica ever had 
such tint. My red and my white together, as if a 
painter had suited the colors to my allurement. 
And now my heart whacked against my ribs, 
for there is a sinister look to such perfect beauty. 
I greeted him in comradely fashion, but he said 
_ with great dignity, “Good-evening. Come in. I 
will tie your horse in the shed.” Two forms 
stepped with him to the hearth. They were 
wolves. I followed him to the far back building 
of the place. Again that smell of burning flesh 
smote my nostrils. He beckoned me to a table 
where his own unfinished plate stood, and as I 
was famished I started to eat—and then saw 
that what I was holding on the end of my fork 
was a piece of roasted heart! Sheep’s heart? 
I crunched a piece of bread. 
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My host spoke now and again, and his voice 
was deep and not unpleasant: 

“You have lost your trail. My friends shall 
put you on it,” he said. 

“To-night?” said I, not daring to look him 
in the eye, and wondering who the friends were. 
There was not another human face to be seen, 
not even that of a servant. 

“To-night,” answered he in his voice like 
cool water. 

Just then a terrible commotion began at 
the front of the hut. Not one wolf but a whole 
pack were there, to judge by the baying, and 
every other second there was the mild bleat of a 
terrified sheep. I was in at the death! The prey 
for the day was caught in the net, and, strong 
as I was, I staggered a little. And then my 
amiable gentleman of the red and white cheeks 
and the voice like deep rivers hit me such a blow 
between the eyes that I fell over, striking a 
heavy brass candlestick ... and then there was 
darkness. ... 
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I awoke, suffering from a black thirst, and 
with blood running from my head. My hands 
were so cunningly tied and twisted that it 
was useless to attempt to loosen them. But 
forces not of this world were with me that 
night, and the moon came up—the benignant, 
subtle old moon—and I saw that I was lying in 
a cellar below the main floor of the hut. The 
moon went under a cloud for an instant and then 
again emerged, and light plunged into my hole. 
Not one foot away from me sat a wolf—on 
guard—ready to spring at the slightest move- 
ment I made. Evidently the whole pack were not 
far away while the red-lipped master snatched 
some sleep. My head began to swim with despair, 
and for a short time I again lost consciousness. 
When my eyes were again partly open in the 
moonlight my own particular sentinel was snif- 
fing at me. Smelled me from head to feet, and 
then, seeming to think me well disposed of, 
strolled out of the cellar. Maybe it was the full, 
clear moonlight night, and the reek of much 
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blood was still strong in their nostrils. How can 
I tell? But certain it is that some mysterious 
desire for hunting in a pack drew the wolves 
that night from the hut to find fresh prey. 

When I heard them retreating I rose slowly 
to my feet and found that I could stand, though 
very weak. I strained at the ropes that bound 
me, but, not being able to break them, crawled 
all over that black hole on my stomach like a 
worm. Finally one of the bonds frayed a little— 
and I put all the strength those weeks of out- 
door life had given me against it—and pulled— 
and the rope gave way. At the same moment the 
hut, quiet as a deep lake, was suddenly alive 
to a cry—one long cry and no more. Was it a 
woman’s scream? Could it be? 

The moon helped me again, and I found a 
ladder. Expecting to have my throat cut be- 
fore I could reach its top I hitched my pain- 
fully suffering body and swimming head up that 
rickety support. At the top of the ladder which 
led into it was a sleeping room, though at 
first I took it to be some kind of a shrine, 
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it was so white—walls, ceiling, and floor—pure 
white curtains—and between two wide-open 
windows an altar with a small sharp knife on 
it. Over the altar, painted on the wall in high 
red letters, were the words: “It shall be a 
sweet savor to the Lord, even a marriage sacri- 
fice.” And at the altar, in his white vestments, 
with arms stretched upward as though elevat- 
ing the Host, stood he that was the high priest, 
officiating. Blood streamed down from what he 
held in his upraised arms, dyeing the white 
linen, red against white, white against red... . 
I was so aghast with horror—the cold, creeping 
kind that rises to your heart like a tide—that 
I could not cry out. Then I spied on the floor 
near the bed the body of a dead sheep. I crawled 
and crept nearer (I had taken my shoes off) 
and saw in the poor animal’s neck the self-same 
wound | had found on that other sheep’s body. 
I understood. The wolves never touched the 
sheep. They were bled white by a finer kind of 
torture. Red and white japonicas and Greek 
gods can thrive only on life blood. Does it matter 
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whether man’s or beast’s? As I edged frozenly 
away my hand closed upon a tiny object like a 
penny that lay near the door. 

I don’t know how I got out of that place of 
deep horror and mystery, or away from the 
heathen rites of which I had been a witness. I 
should have perished in the bush but for the 
fact that I was not meant to die that way. My 
horse was gone, and I wandered, raving, for 
hours, until an old herdsman picked me up and 
carried me to Ram Joe’s, where they had been 
looking and looking. When I had told my story 
I was given anesthetics, and doctors trepanned 
my head. The Greek god had had a strong 
arm. 

Ram Joe was wise. Before my father took me 
away forever from that magical land Ram Joe 
listened to my tale of where I had been and 
what I had seen and was the only one who even 
pretended to believe it, although he shook his 
head at the description of the man. ‘‘ Your head 
sickness made him,”’ said he. 


I had several illiterate notes from him. The 
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old man felt he could never make up to me for 
the accident. 

The sheep stealing stopped. The affair got 
into the papers and attracted attention, and 
forest rangers beat the hills. Fully a year later 
a short notice appeared in a Napa newspaper 
of their finding a remote hut and a solitary man 
in it eating flesh of some kind. He was arrested, 
brought to trial, and hanged. Whether it was 
my red-cheeked, white-skinned man or not, I 
wonder, when the rope like an avenging arm 
tightened about his neck and slowly, slowly 
choked off his breath, if he thought of all the 
poor, defenseless victims he’d sent down the 
black way. Red and white lost all their meaning 
for me from that time forth. 

But one day I sent Ram Joe a little medal—a 
tiny sacred medal like a coin, picked up in that 


room with the altar. 
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